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The Diary of a Literary Wanderer 


I.—WILLIAM MORRIS AND PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 






In the years 1890-3, there was a club in the Bury New Road, 
Manchester, called the International. It was in the heart of the 
Jewish quarter, and one could find there wanderers from all nations 
united in the belief that the Revolution was to take place the week 
after next, and the whole fabric of society would then be changed. 
Above all, that mystic creature, ‘‘the capitalist,” was to disappear. 
None of us had everseen a capitalist. We imagined him to be a gorgeous 
human-animal arrayed in frock-coat, silk hat, a white waistcoat 
covering a very flourishing stomach, and gaiters, the whole conveying 
a splendour which outshone Solomon’s, and beside which even the 
lilies of the field paled into insignificance. When the fateful next week 
came—but it never did, alas!—the proletariat was to flourish a 
bayonet, or a big stick—I forget which—and, presto! the change 
would begin. It was the beautiful credulity of grown-up children who 
devoutly expected the fairy Chance to wave her wand for all manner 
of wonderful things to happen. We had poets among us, and their 
presence had unconsciously inspired us in that belief. I remember 
once going to the International—I was but nineteen, then, and still 
had some illusions—and finding a strange, unusual calm. A man was 
sitting on a bench, a crowd of Jews, Russians, French, Germans, 
Spanish, and English about him, and I saw that he was someone, 
although I hadn’t the slightest idea who. He had a magnificent, 
leonine head, kindly eyes, a deep grey beard, and one’s heart warmed 
tohim as he smiled. He was dressed in a rough suit of pilot cloth; 
there was no collar to hide the strong, bull-like neck, a woollen shirt 
covered his broad chest, and one might easily have mistaken him for a 
sea-captain, a descendant of the fierce sea-wolves who ravaged the 
coasts of England and Ireland twelve centuries ago. Yet, when he 


spoke, there was an air of noble dignity in his gestures which lifted 
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him immeasurably above his audience, to whom he was telling a story 
of the heroic age, and I felt, without knowing why, that he was a 
great poet. When he had ended his story, I was presented to him: 
“‘Comrade Morris—another comrade.” 

It was “the idle singer of an empty day” himself, “a dreamer 
of dreams born out of his due time,” now very much awake, striving 
to set the crooked straight. He had gained from the wealthy classes 
the reputation of being an amiable lunatic, a great poet-artist who 
loved to play at summing amid the hordes of unwashed democracy. 
But amongst us he was simply a wise elder brother with the brain of 
a genius and the heart of a little child. 

Whenever Morris came North, he visited the Club and we took 
him for long walks through the slums of Ancoats and Salford, and 
although his eye kindled and his cheeks paled at sight of the 
indescribable squalor and misery of these places, he rarely spoke. His 
silence was more deeply eloquent than words. I believe that terrible 
outburst in ‘“‘ A King’s Lesson ’—‘‘ Were I thou,” said the king (to 
the villeins), ‘‘ or such as thou, then would I take in my hand a sword, 
or a spear, or were it only a hedge-stake, and would sally forth to do 
battle against them that rob, and slay, and fear not. And, being 
many and they few, we would prevail and make an end of the craft 
of kings and lords ”—was inspired by the dumb misery and unlearned 
discontent of the wretched slum - dwellers in London and in 
Manchester. Sometimes he would get on a stool at a street-corner 
and, in his rough, eloquent way, picture the life of the people in that 
glad time when the slums and the villas would be swept away, and the 
employer and workmen merged into the free citizen of the common- 
wealth. For he hated the suburbs and villadom. I have often 
heard him repeat the old saying: ‘‘ God made the country, man made 
the town, and the Devil made the suburbs.” 

“With the arise of the suburbs came the decline of the towns. 
The rich merchants dwelt there, and took pride in making the city 
even more beautiful,” he said, one day. “All our really beautiful 
English towns and cities owe their beauty to that. The men who 
made Chester, Ely, Coventry, and Old London beautiful never dreamt 
of living without the walls. When the suburbs arose, rich men lost 
interest in the beauty of the city; it became but a counting-house, 
and this spirit created the modern city which is but a huge number of 
brick boxes with slate lids.” 

Morris was not a great success as an open-air speaker. I never 
heard him down South, but in the North he generally gave a homely 
address entirely different from the poetic style of his prose. But a 
jeer from a sceptic would arouse him, and then he would pour out a 
stream of fiery invective which was at once beautiful and heroic. I 
shall never forget one Sunday morning, at Trafford Bridge, on a place 
now covered by a Ship Canal Quay, how Morris made a very fine speech. 
The leonine head was thrown back, the eyes were shining with 
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enthusiam, his long, grey locks and beard were dancing in the March 
wind, and he looked more like a viking than a son of this degenerate 
age. Instinctively, I bethought me that this was a face to peer over the 
prow of a Norse ship and sing fierce, loving songs to the sea. His 
voice was rolling away in a description of the coming Utopia, when 
some lout in the crowd cried :—‘‘ If you believe so much in what you 
say, why don’t you give your money to the poor ?” 

Morris’s face became very wrathful; I had never seen him in 
a temper before, and I must confess that his anger amused and 
interested me. Then the resentment died in his eyes, giving way to 
pity, and he made his defence ;— 

* I started in business for myself over thirty years ago. I am as 
rich now as when I began, despite my ability and industry. I have 
paid my men good wages, better, indeed, than they could get 
anywhere else; I have taught them to make beautiful things, and 
some of the work which has passed through our hands will last even 
after our bones have mingled with the dust; I have treated my 
workmen, not as an employer would, but as a comrade. I am nota 
very rich man, but even ifI were to give all my money away, what good 
would that do? The poor would be just as poor; the rich, perhaps, a 
little more rich, for my wealth would finally get into their hands. The 
world might be pleased to talk about me for three or four days, until some- 
thing new caught its fancy. Evenif Rothschild gave away his millions, 
to-morrow, there would be the same need for Socialists to agitate.” 

The words seem so pooras I set them down here; but the 
shining enthusiasm of his face, the deep sincerity of the rough voice 
was musical in rousing us to a fervour of mad applause. ‘‘ Sweet in 
those days was it to be alive, but to be young was heaven.” We 
had what Zola calls, ‘“‘the divine enthusiasm of twenty,” and our 
prophets were Lassalle, Heine, Proudhon, Marx, John Stuart Mill, 
Morris, Robert Blatchford, and George Bernard Shaw. We have 
dethroned some of our gods since then; but some of them have dethroned 
themselves. 

In 1894, I quitted Manchester for Liverpool, but, as I had started 
an amateur dramatic society, I bethought me that Morris’s ‘‘ Dream 
of John Ball” would make a beautiful play. So I wrote suggesting 
the idea to the author. He replied as follows :— 


‘** Kelmscott House, 
sé 2 
“DEAR COoMRADE,— Hammersmith. 


“I am not of the timber from which playwrights are hewn. 
Why not have atry at it yourself to see what you can make of it? 
When I wrote my little book, I did it more with the intention of 
bringing in the Socialistic dialogue at the end rather than of dealing 
with the literary and dramatic side of the story. 


** Yours truly, 


WILLIAM Morris.” 
1* 
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This was the first of several letters which passed between us, all 
of which—alas ! how can I say it for shame ?—I lost in Paris last year. 
In another letter, Morris said that Ibsen, although a very clever play- 
writer, was not a Socialist, and, after a vigorous denunciation of various 
other writers, wound up with, ‘‘and I may as well tell you that I have 
the greatest contempt for the modern stage.—Yours truly, WILLIAM 
Morris.” That was at a time when men were raving of ‘‘ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,”’ and of ‘‘ A Woman of No Importance,” when Mr. 
A. W. Pinero, and Mr. H. A. Jones, and other accomplished writers, 
were having their plays performed all over England. 

But William Morris was not the only illustrious visitor who went 
to the International. Sergius Stepniak, Prince Kropotkin, and, if I 
mistake not, Felix Volkhovsky had been there; but Kropotkin very 
often. Titles were at a discount there; the Prince was never called 
anything but ‘‘ comrade,” and, by the way his eyes beamed, I think he 
preferred it. 

Kropotkin used to give lectures in the New Islington Hall, 
Manchester, and many of the élite of that city went to the meeting in 
order that they might bask in the smiles of a “ real, live’ Prince. But 
he was never really comfortable with these folk, and very often he 
would steal away to the Club where an enthusiastic army of shabbily- 
dressed Russians were waiting to receive him. Then would arise a 
perfect Babel of tongues, Yiddish, Russian, German, Magyar, and 
French. Kropotkin spoke them all, the Magyar, I believe, excepted. 
When I first met him, a friend said to me: “I am going to present 
you to the gentlest-mannered man in Christendom!” Yet I could 
scarcely believe my eyes that this was the famous revolutionary, 
scientist, and littérateur. He reminded me of a shabby, benevolent 
old schoolmaster ; he was so quiet and modest, so unaffected, that I 
could not help thinking that there was a mistake. And yet he could 
be stern and unbending, at times. Once, when he was staying at 
the house of a well-known savant, the conversation turned upon . 
an African explorer. Kropotkin’s eyes flashed fire, and he cried, 
‘‘ The man is an utter brute. There is nothing human in him, and 
he practically admits it in his books.” 

“But, Prince, he was my guest,” said the host, indignantly. 

‘‘T am sorry for that,” said Kropotkin, quietly; ‘I believe the 
man to be an utter brute.” 

When he mounted the platform to give his address on 
‘“‘ Physical Force in European Politics during the last half-century,” 
his whole manner changed. He spoke with that enthusiasm which 
characterises the Socialist, and yet he had a moderation of speech, a 
keen, pitiless logic, a sincerity of thought which are rarely found on 
any platform, Socialist or otherwise. Then I began to understand 
why this man was one of the first savants in Europe. The astonishing 
thing about his address was that he seemed to be intimate with every 
great political figure of the last five decades, from Kossuth and Cavour 
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to Clemenceau. I was not able to appreciate Kropotkin’s critique of 
the latter until five years later I met the famous editor of L’Aurore 
in the salle de rédaction in the Rue Montmartre. 

“Ifit had not been for politics,” said Kropotkin—I am quoting 
from a journal I kept in those days—‘‘ Clemenceau would have been a 
very great man. At one time he was the most popular man in France, 
and the only way you could get anyone to dispraise him would be by 
over-praising him, and then someone would attack him simply out of 
love of contradiction; but now”’ (this was in 1893) ‘‘everyone is 
against him, and his reign as a political ruler is for ever ended.” 

I forget the other part of the address, except that it proved that 
all wrongs had been righted only by political force, and that it con- 
firmed us in the bayonet and big stick theories. 

But after the meeting had ended, Kropotkin walked home arm-in- 
arm with a bricklayer and a street-sweeper, both Anarchists, and to 
the best of my memory, very decent fellows. There was equality with 
a vengeance—a prince, a savant, a man famous for his studies in 
science and history, arm-in-arm with two unlettered men of low estate. 
I was delighted with it. It was a fore-taste of the good time coming, 
when every man—the capitalist included—would sit under his own fig 
tree and vine, and no one be afraid. Ah, il y avait des beaux réves dans 
ces jours-la ! 

I remember asking Kropotkin which of his many books and 
pamphlets he preferred. 

“I think the best thing I have written is ‘An Appeal to the 
Young,’” he replied. ‘It has been translated into seventeen 
languages and patois, and it is on the Index Expurgatorius of every 
tyrranical country. Yes, it has had a great success.” 

But not more than it deserves. This pamphlet is the most 
beautiful piece of writing in the Socialist movement. I quote the 
following from its pages: 

“It is to the young that I wish to address myself to-day. Let 
the old—I mean, of course, the old in heart and mind—lay down this 
pamphlet, and not tire their eyes in reading what will tell them 
nothing. 

“« , . . Ifyour heart really beats in unison with that of humanity, 
if like a true poet you have an ear for Life, then, gazing out upon this 
sea of sorrow whose tide sweeps up around you, face to face with these 
people dying of hunger, in the presence of these corpses piled up in 
these mines, and these mutilated bodies lying in heaps on the 
barricades, looking at these long lines of exiles who are going to bury 
themselves in the snows of Siberia and in the marshes of tropical 
islands, in full view of this desperate battle which is being fought, 
amid the cries of pain from the conquered and the orgies of the victors, 
of heroism in conflict with cowardice, of noble determination face to 
face with contemptible cunning —you cannot remain neutral: you 
will come and take the side of the oppressed because you know that 
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the beautiful, the sublime, the spirit of life itself are on the side of 
those who fight for light, for humanity, for justice ! ” 

In case the reader to whom Kropotkin appeals is unconvinced, the 
next few words are terribly eloquent. 

‘“‘ Very well. In that case life itself will take pains to enlighten 
you. One day a crisis comes, one of those crises which are no longer 
mere passing phenomena, as they were formerly, but a crisis which 
destroys a whole industry, which plunges thousands of workers into 
misery, which crushes whole families. You struggle against the 
calamity like the rest. But you will soon see how your wife, your 
child, your friend, little by little succumb to privations, fade away 
under your very eyes. For sheer want of food, for lack of care and 
medical assistance, they end their days on the pauper’s stretcher, 
whilst the life of the rich flows on joyously midst the sunny streets of 
the great city, careless of those who starve and perish. You will then 
understand how utterly revolting is this society; you will then reflect 
upon the causes of this crisis, and your examinations will scrutinize to 
the depths this abomination which puts millions of human beings at 
the mercy of the brutal greed of a handful of useless triflers; then 
you will understand that Socialists are right when they say that our 
present society can be, that it must be, organised from top to bottom.” 

Those who read this little pamphlet will have read the message 
of the new democracy from its greatest writer. 

The Jewish members of the International were what Artemus 
Ward would have termed “a curus lot.” Most of them were 
refugees from Russia, Germany, and Poland with an invincible dislike 
to military service. Their general style of living may be inferred 
from the following anecdote. Two members of the club, but lately 
arrived from Poland, were arrested for travelling on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire railway without tickets, and condemned to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment. That fortnight must be counted among their 
halcyon days. To have regular meals of plain, healthy food, 
to have a bed every evening on which to rest, were new experiences 
so much to their liking that, when the fourteen days had expired, they 
refused to budge, and, much to their disgust, were ejected by main 
force from the prison; two burly warders, with the usual low-class 
English contempt for “furriners and Jews,” carrying out the process 
with infinite glee, and, indeed, they put such gusto into their work that 
it seemed at one time as if the wretched ex-prisoners were to have 
further free board and lodging in an hospital. 

But the British members—‘“ the white men,” as someone termed 
them in irreverent contradistinction to the foreigners—were of much 
finer metal, and two of them stood immeasureably above all others. 
Herbert Stanton—which, as my readers will guess, is a pseudonym— 
isa short, fair youth about twenty years of age. He had reddish- 
brown hair which fell over a massive forehead, underneath which 
gleamed a pair of grey-blue eyes which sometimes were lit with 
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indescribable scorn, or shining with fanatical enthusiasm, but which 
mostly beamed with good-humoured contempt for a world which in 
the poet’s, and in his, mind was “all masacre, murder, and wrong.” 
He had the gift of simple speech to a greater extent than any other 
man I have met, and I have heard him speak to a crowd of fifteen 
thousand people, all of whom hung breathlessly on his words as 
those of a prophet. But his uncompromising atheism often jarred 
on the ears of his auditors, and very often I have seen free 
fights as a sequel to his scornful gibes at the Christless creed of 
Christianity. 

His close friend and fellow-enthusiasist was a little, black-haired 
man of three-and-twenty. He had dark eyes in which burned a lurid 
enthusiasm such as may have lighted the face of Pym, Hampden, or 
—John Felton. Alfred Barholm (another pseudonym) was the 
counterpart of Stanton in everything save the Saxon humour of 
speech, but better read and more ethereal. Stanton’s feet were firmly 
fixed on the earth, but his friend occasionally soared up to the stars. 
This united enthusiasm may be gauged when I state that during a 
period of five years they held three open-air meetings every Sunday 
and at least two meetings during the week. Each meeting was held 
at a distance of at least three miles from the preceding one. 

Their success was in no wise in proportion to their ability or 
enthusiasm. Very often after a clear exposition of the principles of 
Anarchism and the futility of Law and Government, one might some- 
times hear members of the audience saying, ‘‘ Yes, the young men 
are right. We ought to have working-class members of Parliament!” 

I can only remember two other members whose vagaries are 
worth recording. Vernon, a little man with a bald head, weak eyes, 
and an unlimited power of lying; nobody took him seriously except 
those who did not know him. He was very versatile. He knew five 
languages, could paint in oil and water-colours, was a clever 
archeologist, an able writer, a certificated schoolmaster, and, with 
all these, was no better off than the ordinary clerk at thirty shillings a 
week. He called himself a Catholic and wore a massive gold crucifix on 
his watch-chain, which he constantly displayed. His religious belief 
was peculiar. I have known him to receive Commpnion in the 
morning, and heard him declare in the afternoon that Jesus was the 
son of Joseph, and, a little later, that the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion was undoubtedly true. As a liar, he was anything but 
picturesque, and he palled in consequence. Williams was another 
curious personality. He refused to work, because he would thus 
increase the wealth of some capitalist, so he loafed about, writing 
long letters to the local newspapers, and occasionally making street- 
corner speeches. He had a pale fate and weird, dreamy eyes, which 
seemed to be constantly contemplating the unseen world in which he 
was a most devout believer. How he managed to live was a mystery. 
I think fresh air must have been his chief article of diet. 
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The police, alarmed at the possibility of a spread of Anarchistic 
doctrines among the working men of Manchester, suppressed the 
meetings, and in defence of the right of free Speech, Stanton and 
Barholm went repeatedly to gaol. In the end, the police withdrew 
their opposition, and for lack of this the Anarchist propoganda was 
killed in Cottonopolis. 

The International met with the usual fate of Socialist halls; the 
bailiffs seized the furniture for rent, and, despite its illustrious 
traditions, it was closed, to the great joy of the neighbouring 
Synagogues. For the greater part of the members were bigoted 
atheists, I regret to say—there are some atheists, chiefly the 
less cultured, who are as bigoted, almost, as ill-educated Christians, 
men whom Heine has aptly termed ‘Grand Inquisitors of 
unbelief,” and they spoke of sacred things in terms which made 
my blood run cold, and made me expect to see a fiery 
avalanche, if there could be such a thing, burst down from the 
heavens to sweep my blaspheming friends to the pit. I have become 
more tolerant, or indifferent, since those days. But there is one 
event which always makes me laugh, despite its blackguardism. 
The International invited a lot of musicians, who couldn’t play, to help 
them to give a concert. When the auspicious day came, the players 
were astounded to see half-a-dozen tea trays and pokers beside their 
orchestral instruments. About twenty of the younger members of the 
club had combs and tissue paper to help them to join in the chorus, 
and, when the music began, the din was something unearthly. 
Every man played for himself without regard to his fellow ; the piano 
and the tea tray had the best of it, and the fiddles and flutes were 
nowhere. I was looking out at the window when suddenly it dawned 
on me that it was the Jewish Day of Atonement, and the members of 
the synagogue opposite would be a little upset. In a while they 
flocked out of the synagogue, stood in the roadway, and, headed by 
the rabbi, shook their fists up at the Club windows, with the result 
that the members swarmed down into the street, and the next moment 
there was a free fight which would have made a pugilist’s mouth 
water. It was a case of catch-as-catch-can ; they hit out with their 
fists or open hands just as was convenient, but after a lively ten 
minutes’ battle the orthodox fled, carrying with them a liberal 
crop of black eyes and bruised noses, the curves of the latter being 
even more pronounced than usual. I think it was this exploit which 
caused the club to close its doors; many of the members were 
frightened to come as they feared the police, and they did not send 
their subscriptions, so the International died of anemia of the purse, 
amid the enthusiastic rejoicings of orthodox Jewry. 









A Plea for the Antique 


Every visitor to Italy has had cause to lament the devouring Vandal- 
ism that has overspread that classic land. Time and the incursive 
Barbarians together scarcely wrought a wider or completer ruin than 
has the modern “ improver.’’ Ancient temples and venerable ruins 
are daily disappearing, till it would seem that soon the last vestiges 
will have vanished, and that travellers might almost as well go to 
Melbourre or New York in search of antiquities as to the Eternal City 
herself. It is strange, to say the least, that in a country poor in 
agricultural products, with practically no minerals and no manu- 
factures, over-taxed to the extreme of endurance and on the verge of 
national bankruptcy, and whose only means of attracting outside 
wealth lie in its historic and artistic treasures, Government and people 
alike should thus hasten the destruction of almost the only good asset 
they possess. The men who could demolish the Mercato Vecchio of 
Florence, who could construct the Via Cavour in Rome, and build a 
railway station almost on the Baths of Diocletian, were not only 
insensible to the traditions of their land, careless of its associations, 
and blind to its beauties ; they were striking at the main source of its 
revenue, too. 

But unhappily it is not in Italy alone that this process is going on. 
It is taking place with no less rapidity and ruthlessness in England. 
In London, the few remains of Roman work are fast disappearing ; one 
after another, historic houses and churches are being pulled down or 
altered past recognition ; even the courses of the ancient thoroughfares 
are becoming obliterated. And in every provincial town, almost in 
every village, it is the same. When all has been conceded that may 
be fitly claimed, to considerations of sanitation and traffic—claims 
which, in due bounds, must be admitted paramount, it is impossible 
to question that an immense amount of destruction is wrought out of 
“‘ pure cussedness,” a sheer, wanton schoolboy delight in havoc. What 
will be the result if this continues for another fifty years one shudders 
to imagine. 

A few examples may be cited. 

Some years ago, the writer’s first pilgrimage was undertaken to a 
little town whose well-known streets have been worn by the frequent 
feet of the devout from many lands, for centuries; and, guided by an 
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author, read and loved wherever the English tongue is spoken, 

accommodation was obtained at a certain famous inn. We sat in the 
cosy room so familiar to lovers of good literature, listened to the tick- 
ing of the clock upon the stairs, and saturated in the quaint 
and old-world influences of the place. A few years later, another visit 
was made, and the same hostelry was sought. But, alas! how 
changed! The enterprising landlord had, in the interval, arrived at 
the conclusion that his house wanted bringing ‘“‘ up to date,” and he 
had accordingly brought it up to date with a vengeance. The old 
wainscotting had gone and was replaced by a dado; the furniture had 
been renewed ; the old prints had vanished from the walls, and instead 
were chromos of unutterable vileness. The charm had evaporated ; 
the place was hopelessly modernised, and spoilt beyond recovery. 

Not far from Liskeard, in Cornwall, and near to the ancient seat 
of the Trelawneys, is the little village of Pelynt. A Trelawny was one 
of the seven Bishops; he is buried in the church, and his pastoral staff 
is hung in the transept over the vault where he lies. In the Guide 
Book we read as follows :—‘‘ Here may be seen the pastoral staff and 
mitre of Bishop Trelawney, and the helms and swords, effigies and 
monuments, of the Trelawneys, Achyms, and Bullens. Standing in its 
dusty nave, one seems recalled to the chivalric times by the age-worn 
memorials hanging around and above—glaive which has covered 
knightly hand, and helm which has shielded knightly head.” Here, 
surely, was a “‘ find” forthe ardent ecclesiologist ; and the intervening 
eight miles, on one memorable occasion, were cheerfully trudged. But 
instead of a “‘dusty nave,” there appeared what looked like a brand 
new church, neatly stuccoed, and adorned with the latest refinements 
of the purest Birmingham ecclesiastical art; new. pews, new windows, 
new roof, new pulpit, new litany desk, new tiles, new everything. With 
the exception of some old monuments, themselves renovated, you 
might almost order a church just like it, or a dozen, from an illustrated 
trade catalogue, merely by giving the reference numbers. And they 
said the Vicar was proud of it ! 

At the little coast town of Looe, in the same district, are a pillory, 
stocks, and an extremely curious old wooden fire engine, and there 
were until recently a ducking stool and a cage for “scolds,” as well as 
a number of very ancient buildings. Of these last, many have gone, 
and in their place is a new Town Hall profusely embellished with the 
inevitable stucco ; the stocks are hidden away under a staircase; what 
remains Of the pillory, saved from utter demolition by one wise and 
good man, is built into a gable of what used to be the old Town Hall, 
now used as a Reading Room, and preserved through the exertions of 
the same enlightened and public-spirited benefactor ; the fire-engine is 
in a yard, exposed to wind and weather, covered with dirt, and in an 

advanced stage of disintegration, and the cage and stool have vanished 


altogether. 
No town in England is richer in historic associations than 
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Plymouth. The very mention of its name instantly calls up thoughts 
of Drake and Hawkins, Raleigh and Grenville, of the Armada and the 
Pilgrim Fathers ; of many a stirring deed by land and sea. Yet the 
visitor to-day may search almost in vain for any relic of these. The old 
Guildhall has gone, and on its site stands what is now the Town 
Library—that nightmare of all patriotic Plymouthians, as it is called 
by the historian Worth; every gate and fragment of the wall has dis- 
appeared ; and with the exception of the old Parish Church and a few 
ancient houses becoming every year still fewer, there is nothing to be 
seen of any period before the Restoration, and extremely little that dates 
back earlier than the present century. This is only typical of many 
another place; and it is indeed deplorable that so little value is 
attached to objects of priceless interest which are being swept away 
relentlessly upon the most trivial pretexts. 

Laments over ‘‘ Vanishing London” have come to be among the 
commonplaces of lighter journalism. The following pitiable statement 
recently appeared in the Daily News :— 


AN ANCIENT LONDON RELIC. 
DESTROYING A KING’S PALACE. 


Another relic of ancient London—the old house, No. 17 Fleet Street —will 
disappear in the course of a few days. The house, which is known as the old Palace 
of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey, is generally believed to have been the office of 
the Duchy of Cornwall in James I.’s reign. It was built by command of Cardinal 
Wolsey by Sir Amyas Paulet, and it is related that when Wolsey was a young man 
he had offended Sir Amyas who promptly had him placed in the stocks. Later on, 
the house was turned into Nando’s Coffee House, and it was here that Lord Thurlow, 


then an impecunious barrister, picked up his first brief. 

Workmen began pulling down the house yesterday. It is to be rebuilt by 
Mr. Carter. The most interesting room in the house is on the first floor. It is 
gorgeously decorated, and contains some very valuable specimens of antique carving. 
In this room Henry VIII. and Wolsey met on several occasions, and the chair in 
which the Cardinal sat still stands in the room, 


The wanton and ignorant Vandalism of destruction is scarcely 
greater than that often shewn in desecration. A sadly typical instance 
of this came recently under the writer’s observation. Of all the 
historic homes of England, few are of deeper interest than Fardell, the 
ancestral seat of the Raleighs, near Ivybridge, in Devonshire. It was 
here the great Sir Walter often lived; it was here he retired on his 
return from the Virginia expedition ; it was here he was arrested by 
his own cousin; it was from here he went to the Tower and the block. 
This noble mansion is now a farmhouse. Part of the great hall is 
partitioned off and used as a kitchen; a room opening out of it is the 
dairy ; the chapel is now a barn, the glass all gone from its exquisite 
mullioned and traceried windows; and its porch, so often entered by 
some of England’s noblest and bravest, and still surmounted by the 
original stone cross, is used for storing tools. The terraced walk, 
where knights and lords and ladies used to pace, and where often, on 
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summer evenings, stories of adventure and daring would be told, and 
enterprises planned, is now a cabbage garden, and the pleasaunce 
below, a rough meadow. And this is only representative of many 
another of the ancient, stately homes of England in the same 
county and throughout the land. Yet the house is in excellent 
preservation and charmingly situated, and a comparatively small 
expenditure would suffice to restore it to its original manorial dignity 
and beauty. 

Similar facts will occur to everyone, and the prospect they 
present is very melancholy. But it would be of small use calling 
attention to them unless in the hope of suggesting some remedy. It 
is plain that little or nothing can be done by Societies. The only hope 
is in the educative and persuasive influence of individuals. 

Probably one reason why those who have charge of objects of 
historic or artistic interest neglect or deface them is the same as the 
celebrated one given by Dr. Johnson for the mistake in his dictionary : 
“Ignorance, Madam—pure ignorance.” These persons do not know 
that an old piece of wall, an old house, a row of old pews, an old 
carved oak pulpit, are of value to anyone, and they have in many 
cases never heard of any personal associations that may be connected 
with them. They simply regard these things as so much rubbish 
which it is desirable to clear away as quickly as possible and replace 
by something new. It is therefore obviously useless and foolish to rail 
against them: they require instruction. And when this is tactfully 
and courteously imparted, and interest and admiration are shown for 
what had been regarded as having neither beauty nor use, it is often 
astonishing to note how such people will brighten up as the new idea 
slowly makes its way, until they at length acquire a pride and pleasure 
in the possession or custody of what they had before despised. Often, 
alas! not a!ways. 

But no argument appeals so strongly to many folk as that of the 
“‘ breeches pocket”; a logic is there which all can understand. If, 
therefore, it can be driven in that certain objects constitute an asset of 
actual commercial value, even those who are impervious to all other 
considerations may be amenable to this. Let it once be made clear to 
the local authority—parish councillor, town councillor, beadle, or 
whatever the particular elevation and dignity may be—that no human 
being will ever come to that place and remain to spend money in it, 
in order to admire the new streets, the staring plaster cottages, the 
stuccoed Town Hall, the Brummagem church; but that people will 
eagerly come from afar to contemplate a worm-eaten pillory, the carved 
heads to, possibly, very uncomfortable pews, or a tumble-down stone 
cross in a field; then, however much the enlightened progressive may 
despise the intellectual equipment of such, he will pause before 
destroying attractions that allure such agreeable and profitable guests. 
And the influence of the innkeeper, and all who directly or indirectly 
cater for these, may be confidently relied upon. 
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Opportunities for urging such considerations occur to every 
traveller. But there remains another and extremely effective course 
which is only open to a more limited class. 

There are many wealthy persons who are yearning to purchase 
distinction and leave a name so written that men shall not willingly 
let it die. To such, an excellent and most simple plan may be 
suggested. Let them purchase any antiquity that may appropriately 
be purchasable, and present it to the local governing authority in 
trust. Probably no large sum would be found necessary, and the 
benefaction would not fail of being suitably recorded. A good deed 
would be done, and, what does not always follow, the name of the 
doer would be preserved for the gratitude of posterity. 

These are days of education and culture, of Board Schools, Art 
Schools, and South Kensington. Knowledge, unquestionably, is 
growing from more to more. But the connected aspiration that more 
of reverence should in us dwell remains to a large extent sadly 
unfulfilled. It is a bad sign, as Carlyle would say, “significant of 
much.” The writer desires to plead for more of the spirit of reverence 
and of reverent care towards such memorials of the past as yet remain. 
First, with all who, in home or school, are engaged in teaching, that 
they will endeavour to instil into those over whom they have influence 
some true appreciation, some love and veneration, for these things; 
themselves recognising the immense teaching value, so often and so 
strangely. overlooked, that these object lessons of history possess. 
Then, with all who, in any capacity, have the charge of thesé treasures, 
that they will preserve them from wanton damage and destruction, 
wherein may be included vulgar and tasteless ‘‘ restoration.” And 
finally, with all who love the memories and records of the days of old, 
that in their own neighbourhoods, as well as when they are away on 
holiday rambles, they will endeavour, as occasion may offer, to exert 
an influence and form an opinion which shall encourage and stimulate 
those who are responsible to protect the treasures entrusted to their 


care, 
J. LEE OsBorn. 
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The Poetry of Sir Lewis Morris 


‘“ OF all misfortunes in the commonwealth of letters, this of judging 
from rule, and not from feeling, is the most severe.” So Goldsmith 
wrote in 1759, and the complaint has even greater -force to-day. The 
number of books published week by week has become so enormous, 
and the life of each has, from the booksellers’ point of view, become 
so short, that the so-called literary papers have practically been 
compelled to abandon considered judgment in favour of unconsidered 
comment or simple record. Even in the case of books written by 
outstanding authors reviewers are frequently obliged, by the tenuity 
of space which editors can spare them, to follow the line of least 
resistance and, disregarding the matter, to confine their hasty 
attention to the manner. Those who regard literature as an art to be 
judged merely by the conformity to rule with which it is executed in 
the medium of words, have possibly not much at which to cavil; but 
they are not all, or even a majority. The knowledge that, owing to 
the spread of education, the growth of the free library system, the 
distributing power of the publishing houses, and the reduction in the 
price of books, they are enabled to address audiences larger than 
could be assembled under the roof of the most vast cathedral in the 
world, has brought home to many writers a sense of the. high 
responsibility they are assuming in doing work which must have 
influence in one direction or the other upon so many lives. 

The point is not one that need be driven too far. It is 
unnecessary to emphasise the injustice done to men who think first 
of what they have to say by those who think first of how they ought 
to say it, to those who consider the message by those who think 
solely of the form. Modern journalistic criticism, as a whole, is 
poor, not because its producers have no cultivated palate, but because 
they have not time to dine. The obvious remedy would be to 
criticise a few books instead of noticing many, and perhaps we may 
arrive at that some day. Our present point is that, in existing 
circumstances, injustice is done wholesale. In journalism dulness is 
the one sin for which there is no forgiveness. To quote Goldsmith 
again: ‘“‘ Though ill-nature is far from being wit, yet it is generally 
laughed at as being such. The critic enjoys his triumph, and ascribes 
to his parts what is only due to his effrontery.” 
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To detect blemishes is easy, and to seek beauties takes too long. 
The mole on one’s neighbour’s face is more obvious than the colour of 
his eyes. Call the mole a wart, and the thing is done. The modern 
reviewer, indeed, is very like Nicole, of Port Royal, who, of the 
ancient classical authors, in whose work he was so learned, says 
himself, ‘I take pleasure in discovering the faults and great delusions 
in these same books.” 

If our contention is true of criticism in general, it is more 
especially true of criticism of poetry; for here the artist in words 
deliberately confines himself within certain rules of rhythm and of 
rhyme, and practically challenges the world to say whether his 
departures from law and custom are not justified by results. If a man, 
of his own motion, selects the sonnet form in which to crystallize a 
thought, he may not unfairly be required to produce some extraordin- 
arily valid reason for any variation from the established laws of octave 
and sestette. But none the less is it true that metre was made for 
man, not man for metre, and to judge a poet by his verse alone, 
without considering the thought that lies behind it, is not to prove 
oneself a judge. Yet this is the measure that has been most usually 
meted out to poets, and, in the case of Sir Lewis Morris, the line 
of least resistance has been followed with peculiar consistency. It 
has been well said that in the work of any writer, whose books sell by 
the thousand, there must be something eminent. In a recent article 
in a weekly literary paper it was suggested, as an explanation of the 
-large sales of two particular authors, that they had succeeded in 
voicing ideas which were vaguely floating in the minds of a large and 
increasing partially educated class. Nothing tickles the vanity of an 
only indifferently educated man so much as the notion that it is he 
who discovers beauties which are, in reality, set before him by the 
author. In this fact lies the whole secret of the art of presentation. 
But although it is true that eminence accounts for much in the way 
of a “‘ publisher’s success,” it is, unfortunately, also true that the 
eminence may be of two kinds. Adonis may fill a theatre, but a 
freak will fill a booth. This is so generally understood that there 
are not wanting those who explain success, to which they cannot 
themselves attain, by attributing it to sordid causes, even as once 
there were not wanting those who attributed good to the agency of 
the devil. The danger of this sort of criticism is of a boomerang 
nature: it is apt to recoil upon the thrower. And some authors may 
derive no little comfort from the thought that their names may live 
when those who aspersed them are forgotten. For, after all, it is by 
what proceeds from his mouth that a man shall-be judged—by the 
matter, that is, not the manner—for it has never yet been suggested 
that the gates of heaven are barred to those who drop their aitches. 

We submit, therefore, that any author whose books sell by 
thousands is entitled to serious consideration on the score of the 
influence he exercises. This influence is moral and artistic. From 
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the ethical point of view, a man whose teaching may have practical 
effect upon, say, twenty thousand lives. is a force, whether for good 
or evil, that must be reckoned with. From the artistic point of view, 
a man whose style may be taken as a model by, say, twenty thousand 
writers, is a factor in the gross result of a nation’s literature that 
cannot be ignored, at any rate by those who are jealous of their art. 
There are many books which, judged by their style, would for ever 
exclude their authors from any literary academy, but which, judged 
by their substance, will prove passports into heaven; and the converse 
is equally true. If these books have very large sales, they ought to be 
gravely examined and not merely noticed or ignored. 

On the title-page of the last edition of ‘‘ The Works of Sir Lewis 
Morris,” published in 1897, are the words ‘‘ Twelfth Thousand,” and 
cn the sub-title page, preceding the frontispiece, is a list of his poetical 
works, from which it appears that the sales have been as follows :— 
‘*Songs of Two Worlds,” twenty-third thousand; “The Epic of 
Hades,” fortieth thousand; ‘Gwen and the Ode of Life,” twenty- 
first thousand; ‘‘Songs Unsung and Gycia,” eighteenth thousand ; 
‘* Songs of Britain,” sixteenth thousand ; “ A Vision of Saints,” sixth 
thousand; ‘‘Songs without Notes,” second edition; ‘“‘Idylls and 
Lyrics,” third edition; and there are other volumes, exclusive of the 
** Selections’’ published in 1897, which a leading. bookseller reports 
have sold well. If the initial contention of this essay is sound, these 
figures prove that Sir Lewis Morris ought long since to have been the 
subject of a dispassionate, critical survey; but we are not aware that 
this has ever been accorded to him in adequate measure. This article 
is submitted as a modest, preliminary contribution to the ocean of 
criticism that will flood the reviews and newspapers when Sir Lewis 
Morris is dead and cannot be a penny the better or worse for it all. 

The dominant note of Sir Lewis Morris’s poetry is its spirituality. 
It is the unaffected utterance of a man who confesses his faith in a 
power beyond ourselves which will ultimately make everything all 
right with the world. The obvious miseries of poverty and suffering 
do not shake his belief in a merciful God, because he sees in the 
natural order of things the universal applicatiou of the law of contrast, 
the law of compensation. Autumn and Winter may depress him, but 
he regards them as essential to Summer and Spring. Death is awful, 
it may be painful, but there is compensation for it. He does not seek 
to prove his opinions, choosing rather to comfort himself with analogy. 
He regards faith as independent of reason, but, like Aurelius, he does 
not therefore contemn reason. It is inevitable that a man should 
try to understand life, death, and all the riddle of being, and it is 
inevitable that he should fail; but the mere striving avails him more 
than the success would do, supposing it could be achieved in this life. 
Too much knowledge blights, and is not the blessing scientists would 
have us believe. Every man who thinks goes through a period of 
doubt, of hopelessness, and of denial, but Bacon’s apothegm holds. 
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good, and the greatest thinkers ultimately return to the worship of 

God. It is in his long poem “The Wanderer ” that Sir Lewis Morris 

i traces the development of such a mind, and in it he lays down the 
doctrine that it is through service to the race that a man shall 
ultimately find peace and anchorage to the True. It is enough to do 
one’s duty, for so life grows sweeter and the world shows fairer. By 
analogy he argues from his love for his children to the Father whom 
he desires, and the analogy satisfies him; analogy is not proof, but it 
leads to faith which is more than knowledge : 
































Or, shall I heed them when they bid me take 

No care for aught but what my brain may prove? 

I, through whose inmost depths, from birth to death, 
Strange heavenward currents move ; 

Vague whispers, inspirations, memories, 

Sanctities, yearnings, secret questionings, 

And oft amid the fullest blaze of noon 

The rush of hidden wings ? 


Nay; my soul spurns it! Less it is to know 
Than to have faith: not theirs who cast away 
The mind God gave them, eager to adore 
Idols of baser clay. 


But theirs, who marking out the bounds of mind, 
And where thought rules, content to understand, 
Know that beyond its Kingdom lies a dread 
Immeasurable land. 


A land which is, though fainter than a cloud, 
Full of sweet hopes and awful destinies : 

A dim land, rising where the eye is clear 
Across the trackless seas ! 


This is the spirit which informs all his work: the spirit of 
assurance that, whatever things may seem to purblind men, they are 
in reality tending towards good. It is no unconsidered, merely 
cheery optimism, but deliberate belief; and we venture to think that in 
these days every fresh presentation of the doctrine is to be welcomed, 
and doubly welcomed if the presentation is good. In “ The 

3 Beginnings of Faith” and in ‘“‘ Evensong” the creed is perhaps most 

simply stated, but that it underlies all his work is manifest. And 

applying it to varying conditions, it never fails—as indeed it never can 

—to comfort and sustain. The elegy ‘‘ On a Young Poet,” which in 

many respects recalls Delta’s exquisite dirge ‘-Weep not for her,” is ‘ 
inspired by the belief :— 


Mourn not for him! Perchance he lends his voice 
To swell the fulness of the eternal psalm ; 

Or haply, wrapt in Nature’s holy calm, 

d Safe hid within the fruitful womb of earth, 

of He ripens slowly to a higher birth. 

is Mourn not for him ! But let your souls rejoice. 
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We know not what we shall be, but are sure 
The spark once kindled by the eternal breath, 
Goes not out quite, but somewhere doth endure 
In that strange life we blindly christen death. 
Somewhere he is, though where we cannot tell ; 
But wheresoe’er God hides him, it is well. 









Toil and weariness and wrong, war and lust and savagery, 
innocence betrayed and sensuality sacrificing everything to itself, 
these are the great facts which so perplex us of so little faith. To the 
perpetual ‘‘ Why,” the perpetual ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” 
we never seem to get the answer which, if granted, would make our 
way quite plain, our belief secure. Yet it may be that we miss the 

answer because we will not wait and listen, not because it is not 
given: we are for ever attending to the rushing wind, unheeding the ; 
still, small voice. In ‘The Ode of Life” and more especially in ‘‘ The 
1a Ode of Evil” Sir Lewis Morris faces the problem, and, as it seems to 
HK | us, sufficiently demonstrates the lines along which the solution may be 
. 





















found. He has the courage of his convictions and states them simply 
and straightforwardly, impressing upon every utterance the stamp of 
his own individuality, to do which is in large measure to be a poet. 
It is not part of our purpose to criticise his opinions, nor to debate 
his religion, but to indicate very briefly what they are. 

Against the rule of life again laid down by him in accordance 
i || with his faith we imagine the objections will be few. ‘‘ The True 
ia Man” summarises it :— 

















Take thou no care for aught save Truth and Right : 
Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure ; 
Br || Wealth palls and honours, Fame may not endure, 
i And loftier souls soon weary of delight. 
Keep innocence ; be all a true man ought ; 
Let neither pleasure tempt nor pains appal ; 
Who hath this, he hath all things, having naught ; 
Who hath it not, hath nothing, having all.” 












Again— 





“ If thou shalt be in heart a child, 
i” | Forgiving, tender, meek, and mild, 
ie | Though with light stains of earth defiled, 
Oh, soul, it shall be well.” 


















But it is of Duty that he ever makes first mention: upon Duty 
that he ever lays the greatest stress: ‘‘ Toil is the law of life, and its 
best fruit.” Toil distinguishes man from the brute. ‘‘ The old bad 
rule of luxury and vice is lost to-day in generous sacrifice” . . . - 
‘there lives no precept but the eternal ‘Ought.’” Work for others is 
the only thing worth doing. It is not enough not to offend: only by 
making others happy can one win happiness for oneself. The best is 
“to spend ourselves upon the general good.” There are few better 
apologies for the commonplace life than that contained in the “ Epic 
of Hades,” in the last book. It is Hero who speaks :— 
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For Knowledge is a steep which few may climb, 
While Duty is a path which all may tread. 

And if the Goal of Life and Thought be this, 
How best to speed the mighty scheme, which still 
Fares onward day by day—the Life of the World, 
Which is the sum of petty lives, that wane 

And die so this may live—how then shall each 

Of that great multitude of faithful souls 

Who walk not on the heights, fulfil himself 

But by the duteous Life which looks not forth 
Beyond its narrow sphere, and finds its work, 
And works it out ; eontent, this done, to fall 

And perish, if Fate will, so the great Scheme 
Goes onward ——? 


The whole passage is on the highest plane of poetry, and read in 
conjunction with Apollo’s song which follows, is one of the finest 
sermons in English literature. Believe—work—be pure. That is his 
message. It is not new, but it never can be given too often, and, if 
given in such words as these, it cannot fail of effect. By his message 
as given Sir Lewis Morris is fully justified. 

If spirituality is the dominant note of his poetry, scholarship is its 
major fifth. In every poem there are words, phrases, and thoughts 
which show how steeped he is in the classics. In some of his 
Epithalamia the lines translate themselves before the reader’s eyes into 
Latin hexameters, while others of his longer poems translate themselves 
with singular facility into the elegiac form. Herein, there is the 
explanation of one phase assumed by the attack upon the poet. It has 
been said that his ready ingenuity in adapting ancient forms of thought 
and expression to modern uses is fatal to his reputation as an original 
thinker: that he is a plagiarist or, at best, an adapter. As a fact, 
plagiarism is no more inconsistent with good poetry than blending is 
with good whiskey, but we are not concerned to defend the author of 
the ‘‘ Epic of Hades” from a charge which has not yet been definitely 
brought against him. His individuality is marked, and individuality is 
inconsistent with plagiarism. We are willing to concede that his 
scholarship, like all scholarship as distinct from pedantry, is so obvious 
as to recall memories of the.classics in every other line. And inasmuch 

as the classics are the common origin of so many of the best poems of 
to-day, he runs the risk of being called a plagiarist- by those who are 
more familiar with modern than with ancient literature. 

“At a Country Wedding” is one of his poems which is most classical 
in tone, and we instance it, not because it is particularly good, but 
because it is typically one which might be “set” for translation into 
hexameters. 

Touch not a chord, think not a thought, but cheers 
Lift high, lift only merry strains and glad. 
A little, little while we are, 
Sing youths and maids with joyous voice ! 
Forget long hopes and issues far ; 
To-day rejoice ! 
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And then the leit-motif of the poem recurs 





Bring roses, youths, red roses with full hands ; 
Bring lilies, maidens, snow-white, delicate. 







The whole poem is pure Latin; and in the case of some of the 
phrases—‘* white loves,” ‘‘full-lipped Eros,” ‘‘ white procession,” 
“long hopes ”’—it is simple translation. But it is not, therefore, any 
the less poetry. Taking the single volume entitled ‘‘ Songs without 
Notes,” which, with the notable exception of ‘‘ The Voice of Spring,” 
does not contain much of the poet’s best work, we find many other 
phrases of a like origin. ‘‘ Secret of the lone, untrodden hills,” “ high 
voiced stream,” ‘‘ secular trees,” ‘‘a swift trouble cuts the air”—all 
these are characteristic of the author, and, it may be, are used so often 
as to become mannerisms. The whole of ‘‘ Homer Blind” reads like 
a direct translation from a fragment, which is precisely how it ought to 
read. It is to “‘The Epic of Hades” that one turns most naturally 
to see this feature of Sir Lewis Morris’s work most clearly defined, but, 
curiously enough, the phraseology is not so deeply tinged by purely 
Latin idiom as might be imagined. The whole poem is so perfectly 
imbued with the spirit of its theme that single idiomatic phrases are, 
perhaps, less obvious in the all-pervading atmosphere of the old 
mythology. If this is true, it is high tribute to the author as an artist 
in words with a keen appreciation of values. In the opening lines, 
however, the note is clearly struck :— 































In February, when the dawn was slow, 

And winds lay still, I gazed upon the fields 

Which stretched before me, lifeless, and the stream 
Which laboured in the distance to the sea, 

Sullen and cold. No force of fancy took 

Hi ii My thought to bloomy June, when all the land 

he | Lay deep in crested grass, and through the dew 


















The landrail brushed, and the lush banks were lit 
With strawberries, and the hot noise of bees 
Wooed the chaste flowers. Rather I seemed to move 







i Thro’ that weird land, Hellenic fancy feigned, 
I} Beyond the fabled river and the bank 

I Of Charon ; and forthwith on every side 

i Rose the thin throng of Ghosts. 
{ 

i 








These lines are a sufficiently good instance of what we mean by Sir 
Lewis Morris’s scholarship. If it were nonsense to talk about a “slow 
i dawn,” ‘‘ the hot noise of bees,” ‘‘lush banks,” and “ the thin throng 
I i of ghosts”—the last by the way, being a really excellent hypallage— 

i} there would be no more to be said, but we maintain that all these four 
H phrases are highly poetical, and to this particular poem especially 
appropriate. ‘‘ Lush” may seem to some cacophonous, but it is much 
I more suited to the kind of bank where strawberries grow than it is to 
t the laburnum tree. We have never heard John Keats held up to 
| ridicule for speaking of a lush laburnum, but we have heard Lewis 
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Morris damned for these lush banks of his—by a critic who quoted 
with evident approbation the description, given by some idiot, of this 
poem as a Hades of an Epic. Scholarship, in short, is out of fashion, 
even as dammees have had their day. For our part, we regret both. 
Over the poet as lover the temptation to linger is great, and this, 

in spite of the fact that he has written so little which could “ sing.” 
It is odd that a man who could write ‘“‘ Soul Music” which, by one 
like the late Mrs. Scott Siddons, might be recited with such marvellous 
effect, has so little knowledge of music as Sir Lewis Morris evidently 
has. He has written but few lines ostensibly for music, and these few 
would perplex most of our modern composers. Dr. Arne most approves 
himself to our mind as the Sullivan to Sir Lewis Morris’s Gilbert, and 
with a verse like :— 

Scorn me then, sweet, 

I would not thou shouldst leave thy lofty place, 

Thy lover should not see thee face to face, 

But prostrate at thy feet. 


No recompense, no equal part I seek, 
Only that thou be strong and I be weak 


He might have added another jewel to his crown. 

In “‘ The Works,” filling 655 pages printed in double columns, 
there are only twelve ‘‘Songs,” aud they, as songs, are full of 
blemishes. We maintain that their author is a poet, but we confess 
he is no musician. Still, after all, there is no law compelling a lover 
to sing, and if he will be content to speak, and will be at pains to 
learn the way to do it, the success of his suit will not be jeopardised 
if he quotes the author under review. ‘‘ Weakness made strong” is 
quite admirable of its kind; ‘“‘ To her Picture” is charming; ‘‘ Gwen” 
is an exquisite idyll. We make no apology for quoting one lyric in 
full :— 

Oh, vermeil rose and sweet, 
Rose with the golden heart of hidden fire, 
Bear thou my yearning soul to him I love, 
Bear thou my longing and desire. 


Glide safe, oh sweet, sweet rose, 
By fairy-fall and cliff and mimic strand, 
To where he muses by the sleeping stream, 
Then eddy to his hand. 


Drown not, oh vermeil rose, 
But from thy dewy petals let a tear 

Fall soft for joy when thou shalt know the touch 
And presence of my dear. 


Tell him, oh sweet, sweet rose, 
That I grow fixed no more, nor flourish now 
In the sweet maiden garden-ground of old, 
But severed even as thou. 


Say from thy golden heart, ° 

From virgin folded leaf and odorous breath 
That I am his to wear or cast away, 

His own in life or death. 
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Waller justly lives by his one lyric “Go, lovely rose,” which 
inevitably recurs to the mind of anyone reading this little song in 
“Gwen,” but we submit that on the strength of the twenty lines 
quoted above, Sir Lewis Morris has an equal claim upon posterity. 
There are three other lyrics in “‘ Gwen” which are honourable excep- 
tions to the rule of his verses, that they do not adapt themselves 
readily to music; that. beginning— 

Fair star that o’er the shoulder of yon hill 

Peepest, a little eye of tranquil night, 

Come forth. 

and that beginning— 


Forget me not, dear soul! Yet wherefore speak 
The Words of freedom, where the thing is not? 


are both poetical and good from a musical point of view; and finally, 
in this connection, we would quote at length Gwen’s apostrophe to 
her lover :— 

Delay not, love ; the sun has lost his fire. 

Stay not ; the cold earth loses warmth and light. 

Summer is dead, and Winter comes to blight 

The waiting world’s desire. 

Come back, and coming bring back Spring with thee, 

Spring for my heart though all the world lie dead ; 

My life will burst in blossom at thy tread— 

Oh, love, come back to me! 


It would, we confess, be a not very difficult matter for counsel for 
the prosecution to make out a fairly strong case against Sir Lewis 
Morris on the score of style. His verse is undoubtedly marred by 
mannerisms and pet phrases used so often as to challenge criticism. 
Elision is, perhaps, too constantly employed, in such words, for 
instance, as refluent, odorous, pitiless, unsatisfied, verdurous and 
secular, the last, by the way, being a particularly favourite adjective. 
The latinity of the epithets has already been referred to and is possibly 
overdone. Sometimes, too, metrical irregularities occur apparently 
unintentionally, and not with the precise purpose of emphasising a 
thought. In “ The Soul in Nature” a critic could object that the 
last line of the first stanza has a superfluous foot, which might have 
been obviated by the simple expedient of omitting the single word 
‘‘imperious.” Many such points may be well taken, but we still 
contend that the defendant is entitled to an honourable acquittal. 
The man who wrote “Soul Music,” ‘‘ When I am dead,” ‘‘ Of Love 
and Sleep,” “‘ Phaedra,” ‘‘ Marsyas,” ‘‘ Gwen,” “The Ode of Change,” 
‘‘ The New Creed,” ‘‘ Odatis,” ‘‘The Physicians of Myddfai,” “ St. 
Phocas,” and ‘“ The Voice of Spring,” to mention at random only a 
dozen of the many poems written since the publication of the first 
series of the “Songs of Two Worlds,” in 1872, is, we confidently 


declare in the ultimate sense, a poet. 
V. E, M. 
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Educational Authorities from Thring’s 
Standpoint 


It has lately been my good fortune to read the “‘ Life and Letters 
of Edward Thring,” by G. R. Parkins; and while the book is, 
perhaps, more of a professional record than an all-round biography, 
yet it is on that account the more valuable to the educational student. 
Indeed, considering that Thring was so engrossed in his work, such a 
book could hardly be other than it is. 

The author has done wisely in, for the most part, allowing Thring 
to tell his own story, by means of extracts from his diary, and from 
his letters; although the extracts are not always self-explanatory 
enough to be quite clear, and although this method tends to make the 
reading feel scrappy and disconnected. It has the great advantage, 
however, of allowing the reader to form his own judgment of the 
subject of the biographer, and of not imposing upon him externally- 
conceived opinions. A reader with discernment has facts at hand, 
from which a good judgment of the man can be made. 

The book is full of the difficulties which Thring had to overcome 
in order that his great conception of what a Public School ought to be 
might be realised, and no reader, however casual, can go through this 
book without being struck by Thring’s religious faith and hope; by 
his marvellous courage under difficulties which would have overcome 
most men; by his determination to keep to his educational ideals at 
Uppingham, in spite of temptation and pressure; and by the extra- 
ordinary inertness, stupidity, and jealousy of the Trustees of the 
School in the face of such astonishing success. It reads like a 
romance—how a great school, known to the ends of the earth, was 
raised from small beginnings, by the sheer determination, in the face 
of overwhelming difficulties, of an earnest man. 

It is chiefly of some of Thring’s difficulties that I wish to speak in 
this article, and I wish to examine them from the point of view of the 
elementary teacher, who has to suffer from similar needless worries 
in a far more intensified form than ever Thring endured. 

All through the volumes Thring speaks strongly and bitterly 
against the interference of committees and governing bodies with the 
work of the school. The extension of the functions of these bodies 
has always been keenly felt by the professional element, and nowhere 
will Thring’s denunciations receive more support than amongst 
teachers. Such outside interference with purely professional work is 
indeed, apart from the feelings of the teachers, a serious danger to the 
real work of the schools, and it is one from which the Elementary 
Schools have suffered keenly; and now that the organisation of 
Secondary Education is imminent, it will be well that those who are 
professionally engaged in that work should strain every nerve that they 
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may not suffer from what Thring calls “the dead hand” of the 
ontside amateur. 

There is no doubt that Thring’s autocratic temperament made 
his relations with the Governors more galling to him than they would 
have been to many, but no professional man can bear to be told by 
amateurs how his work must be done. In numberless pages of the 
book, we find him speaking against the dead hand of external 
power :—“‘ There is no dead hand like the dead hand of outside power 
thrust into the heart strings of living work” ; and “ how ridiculous it 
will seem in years to come appointing a lot of squires and a stray lord 
or two to gather promiscuous evidence on an intricate professional 
question, and sum up and pronounce infallible judgment on it.” 

Of the Public School Commission he said :—‘‘ You cannct 
conceive how galling it is to the flesh to have to meet a set of irre- 
sponsible, clever, ignorant men armed with absolute power, and see 
them dissect your own heart strings in a clumsy, omniscient way, and 
issue their fiat on the one great work of your life, and a subject you 
understand, and they don’t.”’ 

His dislike of outside authority, including even Parliamentary 
anthority, was intense. 

He writes to Mr. Parkins, who was in America: ‘‘I quite agree 
with you in your dread of Government, but there is a worse evil still 
‘inferior local authority’ set over you. If you must put the life into 
leading strings, and the living, acting power is not to be trusted to do 
its own work, at least put the leading-strings into the hand of the 
highest, and do not have a low neighbour, always on the spot, get his 
dead hand on your heart. Keep free if possible. Resist everything 
but the right of the Government to see that good average work is done. 
Otherwise, all improvement, all deviation from routine, all new 
teaching method, and new ways of training become impossible.” 
Writing to Mr. Parkins in a period of comparative calm, when many 
of the Trustee questions had been settled in his favour, and when 
irritation had passed away, he again says : 

“* Yet it is wonderful how, in England here, a few amateurs of one’s 
own rank and station can be set with power over the experienced 
workmen, as they are. I trust you Colonies will succeed in preventing 
amateurs from being put in authority over skilled work. No court 
ought to have the ultimate control of any profession, or part of any 
profession, which has not some professional men sitting on it.” 

In the same strain is the following from his diary :—‘‘ How strange 
that a few country squires and parsons with a dash of ex-officio 
magnates should be set in supreme authority over the available funds, 
and the work of a body of men like the staff of a great school. And 
so besotted is England that the absurdity of it seems to strike no one.” 

How the idea should have got about that the work of the teacher 
needs to be guided by Committees is hard to discover, especially when 
we consider the kind of Committees to whom is appointed the 
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guidance. The doctor and the lawyer do their work without these lay 
leading-strings, even when they are supported by public funds, which 
I suppose to be the raison d’étre of these bodies, a battleship is not run 
by a committee of land-lubbers, nor does any Board of civilians instruct 
the Colonel of a regiment how the goose step must be taught, or 
whether it must be taught or not. If these Boards were composed of 
people who knew the business upon which they had to advise, there 
might be some grounds in reason for their existence, but when we 
consider that there is probably no more really technical subject than 
Education, that in no science are there more wild and improbable 
theories put forward by enthusiastic faddists, which theories can only 
be seen in their proper position by the light of a knowledge of the 
History of Education, that seeing some of these theories may have 
certain elements of value in them, and that, consequently, it is 
absolutely necessary that the worker should be free and untrammelled 
to carry out the needed changes and experiments, surely Thring was 
not unreasonably angry at our Educational procedure. 

But really, from the point of view of the School Board teacher, 
Thring enjoyed an ideal freedom. Inthe Board Schools not the least 
step can be taken, not the slightest deviation made from a fixed 
routine without seeking the consent of the School Board. The 
assistants are chosen without any consultation with the head master, 
though he is held responsible for their work—they are moved about 
from school to school, without so much as a “ by your leave” to the 
responsible head, the curriculum is fixed to the minutest detail, the 
text books are selected by people who have no experience of such 
work, and who do not know what the marks of a good text book are, 
not a book can be chosen nor a bit of school apparatus obtained 
without the sanction of the Board, which is especially difficult to get 
when something of which the Board has no acquaintance is required, 
and such sanction is generally withheld till the apparatus has been 
asked for time after time and by different masters. Asa consequence, 
almost all initiative and spontaniety have been crushed out, for 
educated men, and men who know their business, will not go out of 
their way, unless it is absolutely necessary, to get consent to 
innovations and experiments from Boards and Committees which have 
not even an elementary knowledge of the principles of the art of 
education, unless they are gifted with an enthusiasm so burning that 
the preliminary inconveniences of martyrdom are as nothing to them. 
It is so hard to explain professional matters to unprofessional people. 
There are so many things which a teacher accepts as axiomatic—the 
results of previous deductions and information, which a lay committee 
has never heard of, that it is useless to expect to get a ready 
acquiescence from it on matters of purely educational import—say on 
questions of curriculum and apparatus. The practice of teaching 
gives a kind of mental atmosphere which a layman does not often 
possess, but without which it is impossible to look sympathetically 
upon many of a teacher’s aims and motives. 
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Thus it is as Thring says; ‘‘ You put the teachers, the skilled 
workmen, under the lash of amateurs, and very incompetent ones, 
too, and you let authority decide the methods of teaching as well as 
what is to be taught. No original or new improvement, which does not 
fall in with these methods, is possible. But unless we are perfect in all we 
do, and the manner of doing it, this is fatal.” It never seems to enter 
the mind of the average School Board member that he is not the best 
judge of these things. 

We may say of him as George Eliot does of Mr. Stelling in ‘‘ The 
Mill on the Floss”—the clergyman tutor whose ineptness was a 
factor in the final tragedy of poor Tom Tulliver, ‘‘ How should Mr. 
Stelling be expected to know that education was a delicate and 
difficult business ? ”’ 

Parliament has endowed Boards with full power, and most 
of them make the mistake that full power brought a concurrent 
endowment of full knowledge and experience also. 

It is no wonder that these schools have been regulated to death, 
when we consider the number of authorities concerned, and actively 
concerned, with the management. Here is a list of them :— 

The Education Department with its officials. 

School Boards with their officials. 

In many cases School Managers under School Boards. 

In some Higher Grade Schools the Inspector of the Science and 
Art Department. 

In many cases a Religious Knowledge Inspector. 

Each of these authorities has its own Code of Regulations, though 
while the Education Department is growing more humane and elastic 
every year, the School Boards seem to be getting worse and worse. 
There is an endeavour to make a rule forevery imaginable contingency. 
Scarcely anything is so small that a regulation is not framed in an 
endeavour to meet it. A perusal of some of these handbooks of rules 
would be ludicrous reading were they not so melancholy in their effects 
on the life of the schools. The effect of these rules is to deaden initia- 
tive. Under Boards, where some vestige of liberty still remains, there 
is a fear on the part of the masters to do anything beyond the strict 
requirements, as, should the experiment or innovation be a success, 
there is every probability that a new regulation would be made impos- 
ing the new plan or subject upon all the schools under the same 
management; and often has the writer heard murmurings amongst 
teachers against some fellow teacher who has tried some experiment 
upon which all do not see eye to eye, not because they object to the 
experiment, as such, but because there is a danger that a non-discrim- 
inating Board may consider that what is successful in one school, and 
in particular hands, will be so in all, and as a consequence force it all 
round. 

Another most lamentable result of the present separation of the 
governing and teaching functions is the lack of cordiality between 
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School Boards and their teachers. The present method, indeed, 

shows a most amazing want of knowledge of human nature on the 
part of these Boards, many of which approach both Education and 
Teachers—especially the latter—in the spirit, and by the ways of the 
huckster. If they sow the wind, can they expect other harvest than 
the whirlwind? And yet how fatal is such a result to the success of 
the work in which all are engaged. No matter what the aims of the 
governing body may be, it is obliged to trust the execution of them to 
the teachers, and by no regulations nor inspection can this trust be 
avoided. The mainspring of the work of Education is the teacher, 
and if he feels himself dissatisfied or irritated by needless restrictions 
and interference, how is it possible to carry out a work which needs 
for its fulfilment, in its best and highest sense, a contented and 
satisfied position ? 

From the above list of authorities it will be seen that between 
them there is little scope for any originality or individuality to show 
itself in the Board Schools. Very often what the School Boards leave 
alone the Inspectors of the Education Department interfere with, 
occasionally with none too much modesty. The reports of these 
gentlemen are held in much awe by Elementary Teachers, as a good 
deal of money in the shape of grants depends upon them. They would 
give much to be able to say as Thring did of an examiner’s report, that 
he did not mean to take any notice of it, not because it found fault, 
for it highly praised his work, but because it was impertinent and 
omniscient. Probably its impertinence consisted in its omniscience. 
The infallible tone of many of these documents is somewhat amusing. 
It is as though they uttered the last word on the subject. The poor 
schoolmaster is bound to be wrong in his methods, if they differ from 
the Inspector’s. 

Thring says of one report :—‘I have read the Report and am 
vexed and amused at it. It is just what I expected. The calm assump- 
tion of infallibility which underlies a courteous document is very 
amusing if it were not also very noxious. The quiet supposition that 
their ways of work must be right ; I quite see how deadly such a dead 
hand will be on English education.” 

But the Education Department has mended its ways, and it is 
now a far more liberal place than it was some years ago. Its officers 
are instructed not to interfere with any good methods, their work is to 
uproot uneducational methods, which unfortunately seems to be inter- 
preted by some to mean all methods differing from their own. Many 
of these officers have been brought up under a system which was 
thoroughly bad for them, as it set them up into a kind of educational 
popes. When they have properly adjusted their attitude of mind to 
the new conditions, there will not be a great deal of fault to be found 
with them, or with the system of inspection which is now.adopted. 

What, then, should be the functions of governing bodies. Thring 
specifically declares that ‘trustees ought simply to be police with 
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management of property, supervising and reporting power, but no 
authority whatever to interfere with the internal work of a school.” 

He would make new “councils composed of schoolmasters, 
lawyers, and men of authority in about equal proportions, before 
which all cases should be tried that required trial, and who should 
have power to issue new regulations, subject to Parliament.” But 
“the Head-master ought to be supreme in all matters of work as 
being a skilled workman, and no amateur in authority ought to have 
any power to meddle with him”: and again, ‘‘ they (governing bodies) 
should be watchful authorities appointed to see that school work is 
well done, and all things carried on in order, and to protect the school 
in case of need. The moment any interference is needed, both the 
governing body and the masters, if they differ, should at once carry 
every question to a higher tribunal which alone should have any 
initiatory power. This is common sense. If the living workers do 
not know how to work, how shall amateurs of no higher ability, 
frequently of lower ability and attainments, and ignorant of the work 
also, instruct them wisely in the manner of working?” He further 
declares ‘‘ an easy appeal to a higher tribunal is wanted. This alone 
gives the professional men who do the work a chance of being heard.” 

We may dismiss these plans at once as impracticable and 
impossible of being grafted to the present system. They indicate 
Thring’s dissatisfaction and that of all other teachers with present 
arrangements, but no Council would sit with such limited powers, or, 
if one did, it would be composed of very inferior persons, nor would 
any Government legislate upon such lines. What is absolutely 
necessary is that a certain number of teachers actually at work under 
Boards shall sit, with voting power on the Boards, and on other 
Educational Councils. It has been suggested that this representation 
shall be one-third of the total number. This expert representation 
should not be left optional, as it at present is with the Technical 
Education Committees, but it should be made compulsory on the part 
of these Educational bodies to co-opt such representatives as may be 
chosen by the teachers. On many School Boards, teachers do 
manage to secure some representation by running a candidate at the 
School Board Election. This method, however, leaves much to be 
desired. In the first place—except in London—it is not easy to elect 
more than one teacher, which is not enough to leaven a body 
consisting of 9, I1, 13, or 15 lay representatives. In the second 
place, it is not desirable for the teachers as a body to interfere with 
the Triennial Elections so much as this plan demands. 

The calculations of the political parties have often been upset by 
the teachers’ vote, and, as a consequence, too often the good which 
the solitary representative might do, is, to a certain extent, neutralised 
by the chagrin which the political parties feel at what they consider 
an unwarranted intrusion. There is no real ground for this feeling, 
but, unfortunately, it is there. Teachers, however, and rightly so, 
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prefer to risk this rather than be altogether ignored in the deliberations 
of the Boards. But they would be glad of a better way. It might be 
possible till the law is altered to avoid some of these conflicts by the 
Boards themselves allowing the representatives of the teachers to take 
part in their discussions. They could not legally, it is true, enforce 
their arguments by means of their votes, but Boards, as often as not, 
sin from ignorance of the real educational feeling upon various 
matters. 

They must trust in most cases to the advice given by officials, which 
may be perfectly good from the point of view of the lay official, but 
which cannot in any sense be an interpretation of the feeling of the 
actual workmen. A compulsory co-option, as outlined above, might 
have a valuable effect in the selection of men as candidates for these 
elections. Now, the last consideration for which they are chosen is 
educational knowledge, but a body of experts would not be affected 
by religious or political shibboleths, and would be able by their votes 
to check any changes dictated more by political and religious than by 
educational zeal. Consequently, differences founded on religion and 
politics may gradually be eliminated from these contests. But many 
hold that a unification of local authorities would attain the same end, 
and also give us more ideal governing authorities. Undoubtedly, if 
education were treated as an ordinary part of the business of Town 
Councils, it would be dealt with by a body more accustomed to deal 
with large issues. 

It has been argued that no committee of the Town Council could 
spare the time necessary for the proper carrying on of the work, but 
the proper carrying on of the work does not mean deciding every 
incident of school life, and the School Boards give far more time now 
than is either necessary or beneficial, as they interfere with matters 
which ought to be left with the Head Teachers of their schools, and 
which an authority accustomed to deal with large municipal questions 
would so leave. Anything more pitifully petty—not to use a worse 
word—than the discussions of the Committees of some of these Boards 
as recorded in their minutes it would be impossible to conceive. The 
Education Department has loosened its grip on School Boards and 
Managers, and has set an example of devolution, which they must follow, 
by allowing the real, living, acting forces at work in their schools to be 
the dominant directing influences in the control of them. The case 
either for or against Town Councils undertaking educational work is 
not complete. Much may be said against election ad hoc. 

It is a common error of democracy to believe that election confers 
wisdom as well as power, and by a kind of Divine right, elected, 
executive bodies seem to set themselves above any experience except 
their own, but election is the way of Anglo-Saxon communities, and 
although much may be said against it, much also may be said for it. 
It is certain that at present the religious difficulty is the greatest 
stumbling-block, but it is not certain that it would disappear were 
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School Board and Municipal Elections merged. Considering the 
nature of the question, and the strength of the parties engaged, it is 
not improbable that it might tinge and distort all municipal affairs, 
and our last state be made worse than our first. 

As long, however, as we have election ad hoc, the authority thus 
formed ought to have control of the whole of popular education— 
elementary and secondary. But the treatment meted out by School 
Boards to their expert workmen will not encourage secondary teachers 
to entrust themselves and their work to the control of these bodies. 
In an address recently delivered by Professor Mahaffy, he said :—‘‘ The 
liberty of teachers in higher education was what they should most 
jealously guard, instead of sacrificing it for any uniformity or elegance 
of system. The greatest danger of systematising education was that 
they destroyed originality, zeal, research, and, therefore, the dignity 
and happiness of the teaching profession. Of course its efficiency 
must, in consequence, be rapidly and seriously impaired.” Further 
on in the same address, parodying a saying of Archbishop Magee’s, 
who once said, speaking of Temperance legislation, that rather than 
see an interference with liberty, he would rather see England free than 
England sober, Professor Mahaffy went on to declare: ‘‘ This phrase 
can best express my contention. If the systematising of education is 
to mean a great national loss of liberty in teachers, a positive slavery 
in scholars ; if all our originality and independence is to be starved 
and docked into an all-embracing, all-controlling system, then I say 
with the deepest conviction I would rather see England free than 
England educated.” 

Such then is the attitude of the Secondary Teachers towards 
School Boards, and between their operations and those of the present 
Government, which, by means of the Science and Art Department, is 
throwing Higher and Technical Education into the hands of Town 
Councils, and thus artfully fostering an opposition between municipali- 
ties and School Boards, there seems to be a great danger that these 
latter bodies are about to undergo a degradation. It depends upon 
School Boards whether, by putting themselves right in their own house, 
they will receive such support as will enable them to secure 
that share in the education of the country, which, undoubtedly, from 
the magnitude of their work, and from their constitution, they ought to 
have. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present divorce between 
external power and internal skill, Thring’s final word upon the subject 
is true. There must be “freedom for the skilled workman.” “If the 
skilled teacher does not know how to do his work, how best to deal 
with the infinitely delicate problems of mind and life which confront 
him from day to day, then no external direction or examination will 


cure the defect.”’ 
A. BRIDGE. 















The “ Confessee”’: A Study 


WHEREABOUTS in his catalogue of terrifying morbidities Nordau 
would have pilloried the ‘‘ Confessee,” it is not easy to say. Probably 
the type would have been allotted a minor sub-section labelled 
“Decadent Religious,” and might have been defined as “ distinguished 
by a peculiar disease of the subjective consciousness, and a more or 
less complete atrophy of self-respect—the latter denoted by a suspen- 
sion or diminution of the spiritual reserve normally secured by the 
operation of that faculty.” It would be possible to epitomise this 
diagnosis in a few syllables of sturdy Saxon, but it would be unwise. 
It may be that the ‘‘ Confessee” is posé to the point of the absurd, 
maudlin to the verge of the contemptible. But to declare the fact in 
so many words would be to convert the poseur into a martyr, his 
mental flaccidity into hysteria. It is best to take him seriously—if 
we can. 

The ‘‘Confessee” of the English Church has nothing in common 
with the “ penitent’ of the Roman. The “spiritual father” of the 
latter—his ‘‘ confessor ”’—has, as the very basis of the faith held by 
them both, the right to “‘ forgive” sins. Upon that right is staked the 
existence of a sacerdotal priesthood with a transmitted power of 
absolution emanating from the titular founder of the Papacy himself. 
In this priesthood—this transmitted right of absolution—the Roman 
penitent believes, almost, in fact, rests his certainty of salvation 
upon it. 

But the ‘‘Confessee”—as, for want of a better title, one may 
venture to style the Anglican analogue of the Roman “ penitent "— 
believes nothing of the sort; unless, indeed, the final claim of a 
growingly sacerdotal priesthood is to add the power of the keys to 
the hereditary control of the Sacraments. But, if we are. being dealt 
with in common honesty, the Anglican priest is merely a spiritual 
intumate; he is—in the words of one of the most characteristic of 
them—“a helpmeet to the penitent. . . . He deepens the 
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spiritual life; he guards the sensuous life.” Add to this ex parte 
definition of the position occupied by the “‘ confessor ” of the English 
Church the fact that with it confession is voluntary—videlicit, not 
absolutely compulsory—and the whereabouts of the “‘confessee”’ is 
clear. He confesses because he likes to. Of course, since the priest 
admittedly considers confession to be to the spiritual advantage of his 
charges, he will undoubtedly put pressure upon them to avail them- 
selves of it. Such pressure may be very strong—strong enough to 
evoke a halting consent. But the ‘‘ Confessee,”’ in such case, is merely 
a natural, though weak-willed, person. The ‘‘ Confessee”’ proper is 
altogether a different variety. He is, in fact, a study in spiritual 
pathology. 

To drop the pronoun of common gender, he—when it is he—is 
almost invariably young—on the hither side of thirty. She—it is 
perhaps more often “she” than not—is of all ages. And in just such 
measure as the male ‘“ subject” approximates to the unhealthy 
femininity of the female one, so is he a perfect specimen of the 
** Confessee.”” Somewhat of the pleasure of confession—and to the 
“‘ Confessee”’ proper it is a pleasure—is derived from the gratification 
of a morbid egotism which finds subtle expression in a systematized 
religious humility. This egotism is gratified by the quasi importance 
which the subjective life of the ‘‘ Confessee” assumes in confession. 
But the real charm of the practice lies deeper than this. Its egotistic 
side is only abnormal in degree ; there is another side to it—another 
basis for its attraction—that is abnormal in kind. For it is a téte-d-téte 
which, to be frank, is obscurely erotic. The confessor is of the 
masculine element always, his is its strength, its tenderness, its 
caressing mannerism—whatever the sex of the “ Confessee,” his or 
hers is the luxurious docility, the trifling monologue of personalities, 
the embarrassed “thrill” of the essentially feminine. For a man, the 
physiologist knows this to be bad enough; for a woman, under such 
circumstances, it is ten thousand times worse. Its evil for both 
consists principally in the value of the instinctive reserves which must 
be broken before confession—absolute and unqualified, with its open 
heart and half-hypnotic languor of confidence—can become possible. 
It may be, however, that, so far as the male ‘‘Confessee”’ is concerned, 
there is another result to be reckoned with—sufficiently outre, yet not 
quite easy to express in words. For where confession is not dishonest 
and superficial, a mere subscription to the prevailing religious mode— 
and there are able psychologists among the Anglican ‘“‘ confessors ” 
who deal sharply with such counterfeits—it involves, for the man, and 
especially the youth, who practices it, a progressive “ de-virilising ” 
of his personality. To borrow a somewhat awkward, though 
illuminating simile, he becomes, mentally, a species of hermaphrodite, 
developing the dependence without the influence of the woman, the 
introspection without the vigour of the man. 


The most obvious result of the ‘confession habit” is the 
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destruction of certain characteristic reserves which are inimical to the 
practice. Now, it is in its reserves that the balance of the mind is 
demonstrated. Delirium is synonymous with unstinted and incautious 
chatter. If the causes which are responsible for the delirium did not, 
in addition, unhinge the faculties of expression and memory, the 
patient would reveal his whole life, from Alpha to Omega, without a 
single prompting of reticence or shame. Nay, more, he would blurt 
out his transient thoughts, his unfulfilled desires, his dismissed 
temptations. But it would be the revelation of an insanity none the 
less genuine because temporary. To supersede—be it in never so slight 
a degree—the instinct productive of these reserves—reserves which 
operate between friend and friend, wife and husband, lover and 
beloved—is to approximate the mind affected to be morbid and 
unnatural. Yet they are precisely the reserves over whose shattered 
barriers the novice marches to confession. 

Primarily, the instinct which is answerable for these reserves is 
self-respect, the least understood and most indispensable of human 
characteristics, and one, withal, the most comprehensive in its 
operation. It is the self-respect of health that prompts the 
automatic oblivion of departed pain; it is the self-respect of true 
penitence which dictates forgetfulness of past errors and almost 
forbids its own persistence. It is the shrewd wit of self-respect 
which decides that—theological sophistry notwithstanding—it is 
much worse to say or to do evil than to think it; which reminds the 
troubled soul that in defiant ignoring of temptation lies the best 
defence against it; which condemas, with an irrepressible sneer, the 
hypochondriac ethic of the pietest; which makes, by a hundred 
devious ways, for sanity and vigorous mental health. And when 
it is recollected that confession demands just this minute remem- 
brance of the past; this materialization into speech of the ghouls 
of thought; this search-light reconnaisance for temptation;. this 
practice of subjective microscopy—the chief disease of the ‘“‘ Confessee”’ 
would appear to be the atrophy of self-respect. 

That confession may help to cure certain of the grosser forms of 
physical sin, especially among those who are yet in “the bewildered 
years of the second decade” is not unlikely. But the price of the remedy 
is too high. There are deeper bases of character—be it said with due 
deliberation—than bodily purity ; and the ‘‘ Thou Shalt Nots”’ of the 
Decalogue are addressed to a soul whose centre of gravity is within 
itself—a character which is therefore capable of stable equilibrium. 
The ‘‘ Confessee””—if he be not simply dishonest and a posewr—has, 
with his own hands, removed this centre of gravity to a point out- 
side his own individuality, and thereby has materially impaired his 
mental balance. It will not, however, necessarily retain even the 
bias which other hands may force upon it. Confession (to change the 
metaphor), will be to the moral pulse of the “‘ Confessee” what 


alcohol ‘is to the heart—it will accelerate for a time, withheld, to 
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leave it weakened and effete—withheld or not, to lessen its normal 
vigour and render inefficient its unassisted endeavours. 

By what means the really spiritual acts upon the spirit of the 
human heart (and here one abandons the curule chair of the critic for 
the platform where the Deist and the Trinitarian alike may stand, 
franked thither by their common faith in the ‘‘ Power that makes for 
righteousness”), we cannot so much as guess. But it must needs 
reach it as the sunshine reaches the heart of the rose—the would-be 
ministrant can only set the soul towards its God as the less wilful 
flower sets itself towards the light. To tear the petals each from 
each, winning so to the yellow stamens of the blossom, would not 
mean an open rose, but a heap of shredded leaves. To rend the 
curtains of the Soul’s Most Holy Place, wherein only its High Priest 
enters, as the sun and the wind enter the rose, cannot but mean 
destruction more piteous and irremediable still. 

That the rose should ravish itself is not possible; that the 
‘‘ Confessee”’ should sacrifice his or her spiritual pudicity to the priest 
is, by proof, unfortunately, not impossible. One is reduced to classing 
the oblation with those that—according to the wisdom of the 
proverb—must not be examined too closely. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
wholly an imaginary offering. 






















GEORGE KNIGHT. 





Love and Immortality 






Immortal Love, who canst reanimate 
The thralls of sightless gloom and blank despair, 
Pure in thine essence as the vital air 

Of heaven serene, sweet guardian of our state, 
Death and his crew shall not annihilate 

Thy bounty sempiternal. All things fair 

Abide in thee beyond this surge of care, 

Beyond the rock-bound barriers of our fate. 

All that is pure is thine, and thine for ever, 
Undying, undiminished, undeiiled, 

In principalities above the ken 

Of worldly weariness. O, who shall sever 

Thy glory from us? ’Tis thy radiance mild 
Makes great the very littleness of men. 















PERCY OSBORN. 











Sunday in London 


Books have been written by large-hearted philanthropists telling us 
how to be happy though married, how to behave, how to write letters, 
what to do with the cold mutton, and imparting various other kinds 
of recondite information of a more or less useful character. No one, 
however, has yet, so far as I am aware, revealed to his grateful fellow- 
countrymen the secret of how to be lively on Sunday. I must hasten 
to add here, lest I should be raising hopes destined only to disappoint- 
ment, that I am not going to offer a solution of this vast problem. I 
am not prepared with any patent moral medicine, any marvellous 
elixir of liveliness, with which to cure “this strange disease of modern 
life,’ the unutterable dulness of a London Sunday. Mine it is to 
diagnose the case. Let others prescribe the treatment. 

Sir John Lubbock tells us we need never be dull in London, for are 
there not the British Museum and the National Gallery,* containing, 
between them, all the literature and most of the treasures, artistic, 
scientific, and antiquarian, of the whole world? True, he is not 
speaking of Sunday in particular ; but, for most of us, on what other 
day in the week is it possible to visit these palaces of art and learning ? 
The British Museum is only open for a few hours on Sunday after- 
noon, and the reading-room is not open at all on Sunday. That 
disposes of the literature of the whole world, as far as those Londoners 
are concerned who are at work all the week. Even supposing these 
two institutions were both opened the whole of Sunday all the year 
round, what proportion of the population of London would they 
accommodate in comfort, to say nothing of vivacity? But perhaps 
we are pressing Sir John Lubbock’s contention too far. It is indeed 
true, and this is the spirit of his remarks on the subject, that the cause 
of our dulness is to be sought within ourselves. 

When the shops are shut, the Londoner feels like a fish out of 
water, and behaves as such. His whole soul, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is wrapped up in money-making and money-spending, and 
Sunday is a disagreeable break in this absorbing pursuit. It is not 
because the theatres and music-halls are closed that we feel dull on 
Sunday. How many times a week, nay, a month, does the average 


* During the winter months, from October to April, when indoor amusements 
are most needed, the National Gallery is closed on Sundays. ‘ 
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person go to a place of entertainment ? The fact of the matter is that, 
for us as a people, commerce is the one resource, the one object on 
which we concentrate all our energies, thoughts, and aspirations. 
While this is so, how can Sunday be anything but dull ? 

If I were asked to classify the inhabitants of London on any given 
Sunday, I should divide them into three main groups—persons who 
attend a place of worship, persons who do not, and persons who 
attend public-houses ; or, in other words, the religious, the irreligious, 
and the inebriate. I have the felicity, myself, to live opposite a 
hospital where hymns and homceopathy appear to be the predomi- 
nating elements: homceopathy, presumably, during the week, and 
hymns on Sunday. What the effect of the former treatment may be 
I am not scientific enough to say, but, as a student of human nature, 
I am exceedingly sorry for the patients during the application of the 
latter. As a type of our first, or religious class of Sabbatarians, 
therefore, let us take the hymn-singing hospital nurse. As a repre- 
sentative of the second, or irreligious class, let me suggest a bachelor 
doctor of my acquaintance. His opinion, as I have frequently heard 
him express it, is that in the name of religion ‘‘ any damned noise ” 
about the streets is tolerated, and he classes people who hold any 
religious views, all and singular, under the comprehensive title of 
“‘psalm-singing humbugs.” Our third, or inebriate group may be 
fittingly exemplified by the bar-loafer. His external characteristics 
are, I fear, too well known to need description. He is of the populace, 
“‘whose graver self,” as Matthew Arnold says, “likes bawling, 
hustling, and smashing; and whose lighter self, beer.” All these 
three classes of people appear to me, each in their respective manner 
and degree, to contribute to the dead weight of dulness and depression 
which oppresses us in London on a Sunday. 

It is true there is a minority of people who have other resources 
and interests than hymns, music-halls, or beer, and are thus able to 
avoid, or to rise above, the prevailing ennui of the Sabbath. It is 
true, also, that there are other concurrent reasons for the depressing 
atmosphere of the Metropolis on that day; but the chief cause is, 
surely, the puritanical character of our national conception of 
religion. The existence of the minority just referred to, like a ray 
of sunlight in a dungeon, only serves to deepen the surrounding 
gloom. 

British Pharisaism has added several important glosses of its own 
to the Biblical texts from which the observance of the seventh day 
derives its sanction. Moses told the people of Israel that “‘ The Lord 
rested the seventh day, wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day, 
and hallowed it.” Therefore, he said, ‘Six days shalt thou labour, 
and do all thy work, but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do afiy work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor 
the stranger that is within thy gates.” One might think it unnecessary 
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to quote the Decalogue; yet, if we compare the text with the popular 
interpretation placed upon it by the British Pharisee, we may after 
all find such quotation to be not only not superfluous but highly 
desirable. 

The fourth Commandment enjoined upon Israel to keep holy the 
Sabbath Day, and do no work in it. The British Pharisee is not 
content with this. He forbids us to amuse ourselves otherwise than 
by putting on our best clothes, going to church, overeating ourselves, 
reading “‘ good”’ books, or singing hymns. Anything like cricket, 
bicycling, billiards, or whist on Sunday would horrify the majority 
of pious people; and yet it is difficult to see wherein the intrinsic 
wickedness of these pursuits consists. It would, I think, be far preferable 
to see games and sports of all kinds, that do not involve trading or 
obligatory labour, being indulged in on Sunday, than to have all the 
shops, theatres, and places of amusement in full swing. Football and 
cricket are surely possible without gate money, though some people 
appear to regard this as a necessary adjunct of sport. 

Many orthodox British matrons shrink with horror at the sight of 
a Sunday paper, forgetting (bless their innocent hearts!) that these 
obnoxious publications are mainly produced on Saturday; while on 
Monday morning they devour with avidity the sensational columns in 
their own pet daily, the production of which kept Fleet Street and its 
purlieus busy the day before. Nor are these good dames averse, as a 
rule, to travelling by train or omnibus on Sunday if they wish to visit 
some church or chapel at a distance. 

It is, of course, in these complex days, practically impossible to 

prevent every kind of labour on Sunday; and in the printing world, at 
least, the hands are only too glad to obtain the double wages paid for 
Sunday work. We can only hope that those whose avocations compel 
them to take their turn at Sunday duty receive some compensation in 
the shape of a day off during the week, otherwise they must lose the 
only chance of fresh air and exercise which working men, as a rule, 
possess. 
Certainly, there is nothing in Scripture forbidding recreation on the 
Lord’s Day, but the British Pharisee has no notion of holiness apart 
from gloom, and he therefore imagines that he cannot keep the 
Sabbath holy but by stalking to Church in a black coat and top hat, 
and depriving himself and his family of all the innocent pleasures of 
life on the only day, probably, in which they are free to enjoy them. 
But not only has he thus improved on the sacred text. He has become 
so blinded and led astray by his own emendations that he has ended 
by completely falsifying his original. 

We all know, to our cost, the regulation Sunday dinner in an 
English household, the subsequent torpor of the afternoon, and the 
maddening boredom of the interminable evening. The British 
Pharisee would on no account forego his roast beef, with all its stodgy 
accessories, on his return from church. With head bowed forward on 
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the back of the next pew, he has been unctuously repeating, after the 
parson, the words—‘‘thy manservant nor thy maidservant, nor thy 
cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates,” while all the time 
his cook, at home, has been slaving the whole morning to prepare the 
most elaborate meal of the week, and his coachman, perhaps, is driving 
up and down in the rain, waiting for him to come out of church. This 
is how the British Pharisee interprets the fourth Commandment: this 
is how he blesses the seventh day and hallows it. 

Fortunately for us, and for those who will come after us, the dis- 
mal monotony of the foregoing picture is being gradually brightened. 
Light and colour are stealing slowly over our lives, and are even 
penetrating, here and there, the thick fog of British Pharisaism. Many 
of the old prejudices about the manner of keeping Sunday have been 
broken down; so much so, indeed, that some good people are even 
becoming alarmed lest we should be drifting towards that Walpurgis 
night of iniquity, a ‘continental’? Sunday. Different as the spirit of 
the times may be to that of twenty years ago, there still exists far more 
of that blind adherence to custom and uncompromising conventionality, 
which we call Pharisaism, than might be suspected. And especially is 
this true of the suburbs of London. ‘“ For heaven’s sake,” one is 
sometimes tempted to exclaim, if duty or necessity takes one through 
the suburbs on a Sunday, “let us all ‘go the primrose way to the 
everlasting bon-fire,’ rather than submit to live amid these ice-houses 
of chilling respectability.” 

I have heard it said that the victories of Nelson and Wellington, 
and England’s greatness in general, were regarded by some as the 
reward of heaven for our stricter observance of the Sabbath. A 
people who can even be suspected of such an idea may well deserve 
the criticism (Tennyson’s, I think) that they conceived of the 
Almighty as an “immeasurable clergyman.” Well may Mr. William 
Watson reject as contemptible a God like this. 



































“ Not him that, with fantastic boasts, 
A sombre people dreamed they knew ; 
The mere barbaric God of Hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their thew.” 








Fortunately for ourselves and our successors, I say, sanctimonious 
hypocrisy is losing foothold in this country; but it will not be 
fortunate, on the other hand, if the reaction which is setting in tends 
towards an utter disregard of Sunday as a day of rest, and its gradual 
absorption into the working week. It is on this ground, and this 
alone, that the London County Council can justify its recent with- 
drawal of the licenee for the Queen’s Hall Sunday concerts.* Asa 
protest (if such it be) against turning Sunday into a day of work and 
trading, and as a safeguard against establishing a precedent for the 









* This was written In December last. 
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wholesale opening of theatres and piaces of amusement on Sunday, 
such action by the representative body of Londoners is to be com- 
mended. We can, or should be able to, do without places of 
amusement for one day in seven ; and the opening of them on Sunday 
would ultimately be followed by the opening of shops, and then, for 
the immense mass of already overworked employés, the day of rest 
would be no more. 

The value of the week-end as a time of rest and recreation is 
unspeakable, and we should beware how we promote any scheme of 
seeming rationalism that might, in the end, deprive us of this 
privilege. The duiness of our Sundays is due, as I suggested above, 
not to any external circumstances, but to the deep-rooted com- 
mercialism and Puritanism of our national character. Until we, as a 
nation, learn more of the lessons inculcated by Matthew Arnold, in 
‘Culture and Anarchy,” and in all his essays ; until we set ourselves 
more “to get to know, by reading, observing and thinking, the best 
that has been thought and said in the world,” and cease to make an 
idol of our material prosperity to the exclusion of all other interests, 
this dulness will continue to hang like a pall over our city on that day 
which ought to be the brightest in the whole week, bringing, as it 
does, a respite from toil and an opportunity to enjoy all the blessings 
of liberty. 

In conclusion, let me recall the words of the late Professor Seeley, 
for I think that, whatever our religious or irreligious opinions may be, 
we can all accept these as expressing the spirit in which Sunday 
ought to be regarded. 

“To protect the lives of men from sinking into a routine of 
narrow-minded drudgery, the Christian Church has introduced the 
invaluable institution of the Sunday. Following the example of the 
old Jewish Church, it proclaims a truce once in seven days to all 
personal anxieties and degrading thoughts about the means of 
subsistence and success in life, and bids us meet together to indulge 
in larger thoughts, to give ourselves time to taste Heaven’s bounty, 
and to drink together out of ‘ the chalice of the grapes of God.’ In 
countries where life is a hard struggle, what more precious, more 
priceless public benefit can be imagined than this breathing time, this 
recurring armistice between man and the hostile powers that beset his 


life, this solemn sabbatic festival ? ” 
C. E. ByLes. 











Lord Curzon, and the Work before him in 


India 


THE curious coincidence that the proclamation of the assumption by 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, of the office of Viceroy and Governor 
General of India should have been published on the anniversary of his 
fortieth birthday has been received by the English and Vernacular 
Press of India as a happy augury of the success of his administration. 
His reception at Calcutta has been all that he himself could have 
hoped for, and the warm welcome has been extended to the beautiful 
lady who shares his honours, and whose grace and dignity have 
already won the admiration of Calcutta Society. 

Formally installed in his high position, Lord Curzon has doubt- 
less realised that the office he has accepted is the hardest worked one 
in Her Majesty’s Empire. Gazing, as he must have done, on the 
portraits, which decorate the walls of his Calcutta Palace, of the great 
and noble men who have discharged the same office in the past, Lord 
Curzon is too close a student of history not to have reflected on the 
change which time has brought about since some of his early prede- 
cessors ruled India. A Wellesley, a Hastings, an Ellenborough, or a 
Dalhousie was not only a Governor General, but he was virtually the 
Emperor of India, the successor, as it were, of the Great Mogul, and 
was attended with all the pomp and splendour of Oriental Majesty. 
To the Native Princes he was the visible representative of British 
Sovereignty, the ruler of their destinies, whose word was law, and 
whose authority was indisputable. He was only to be seen on State 
occasions, surrounded by all the symbols of royal power, an object of 
reverence and fear. To the bulk of the native population he was the 
Mighty Lord (the Burra Lat Sahib), whose throne was the fountain of 
Justice, and at whose feet the proudest of the Rajahs bowed their heads 
in absolute submission, who was the redresser of wrongs and the pro- 
tector of the poor and oppressed. No matter what the calamity—war, 
pestilence, or famine—the Great or Mighty Lord could subdue or 
overcome it. No matter who the aggressor or. oppressor might be, 
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the arm of the Great Lord was strong enough to reach him. He was, 
in a word, the personification of the Raj of the Faringi, of the 
invincible rule and government of the all-conquering English. There 
was then no submarine cable to flash every word spoken by the 
Governor General to England within a few minutes of its utterance, 
and to bring back the criticisms of his acts by a free press. There 
was no Secretary of State for India to dictate his policy and to over- 
rule his action, or to whom an appeal could be preferred by every 
peasant who felt himself aggrieved. A Court of Directors, it is true, 
existed, but its movements were slow, and its control was as foggy as 
the atmosphere in which it held its sittings. Nor were there railways 
to annihilate distance, and to enable the Governor General to make 
rapid tours through different parts of his dominions. In those less 
advanced days, if the Governor General left his Imperial Capital, he 
marched in stately splendour accompanied by an enormous retinue, 
and in the course of his triumphal progress he held Durbars, or 
assemblies, at various large centres to which Native Princes and nobles 
were summoned to pay their homage. But now, attended only by his 
personal staff and one or two of his secretaries, the Viceroy is con- 
veyed from one part of India to another by a special train at a speed 
of forty miles an hour. At his destination, as a rule, there is no 
picturesque camp awaiting him, but he usually finds a comfortable 
lodging in the residence of the local Governor, if he happens to halt 
at a provincial capital, or in the bungalow of the Commissioner of the 
Division, or in that of some lesser local magnate if he visits a Mafussil 
station. Again, during the summer months, when recruiting his health 
at Simla, he can be seen any day riding or walking about like an 
Ordinary English gentleman, and as it has become fashionable for 
Native Princes to hire or purchase residences at the Indian Capua, 
where they reside during some portion of each summer, they have fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing and conversing with the Viceroy 
unattended by any obstructive Secretary. 

They frequently meet him also at social gatherings much in the 
same way that the Premier of England is met in London society. 
The consequence is that the Viceroy is no longer looked upon asa 
sort of Olympian Jupiter seated on his lofty throne. The spread of 
education, and the establishment of Universities in all the leading 
provinces, have further contributed to bring about a similar change of 
feeling amongst the middle and even lower classes of our native 
Indian subjects. I do not mean to say that this change is to 
be regretted. I merely wish to draw attention to the fact, as 
explanatory of the circumstance, that Viceroys now come and go 
without arousing any greater speculation in the minds of the Princes 
and people of India than ordinarily accompanies the change of a 
provincial Lieutenant Governor, or, one might almost say, of a 
Commissioner of a Division. In this way it is probable that the 
succession of Lord Curzon, in the Viceroyalty of India means 
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scarcely more to the great majority of the people of India than that 
Lord C. has succeeded Lord E. All that becomes known is 
that a new Lat Sahib has arrived, and that the old Lat Sahib has 
returned to England. 

But even if the Viceroy has lost some of that divinity which doth 
hedge a King, the office which has just devolved on Lord Curzon is 
still one of the most important and influential in the gift of the Crown 
of England. The direct ruler over three hundred millions of human 
souls, for the space of five years he is the responsible head of an 
elaborate system of administration, whose influence for good or evil is 
felt within every homestead in the continent of India. If his 
personality is no longer shrouded in the mists of an awe-inspiring 
Olympian Court, if his movements from one part of his dominion to 
another are not accompanied by the barbaric and oriental splendour 
and magnificence of his earlier predecessors, he has, on the other hand, 
greater responsibilities. The territories under his immediate 
government are far greater in extent; the problems which constantly 
arise for solution are far more complex and require wider and more 
experienced statesmanship, while the growth of public opinion, daily 
becoming more and more conscious of its force and influence, is a 
factor which is not to be lost sight of. 

An error of judgment in the time of Lord Wellesley or Lord 
Hastings would have elicited no hostile criticism outside the office of 
the East India Company. But, at the present day, it would be made 
the subject of scathing censure in every native journal, and published 
in every city and town throughout India, to the dismay of the unhappy 
Viceroy who had committed it, to the intense joy of the noisy 
agitators who conduct the proceedings of the Indian National 
Congress, and to the equally undisguised satisfaction of those members 
of the British House of Commons who seem to think it their special 
mission to embarrass the representative of their Queen, and to become 
the disseminators of lies and gross misrepresentations. To gaze 
therefore, even for the fifth time, as Lord Curzon has just done, on 
entering the Bombay Harbour, ‘‘ upon the majestic panorama of the 
city of palaces and palms,” and to contemplate the manifold labours 
which will tax his strength and abilities for the next five years, is a 
pleasure which cannot, as he confessed himself, be unmixed with an 
overpowering sense of the magnitude and difficulty of the task which 
lies before him. He has the advantage of having previously visited 
and studied India from the standpoint of an independent traveller and 
student of history ; he has probably, in the course of his travels in the 
East, heard from sources which never reach the ears of a Viceroy the 
weak points of former administrations ; he has learnt to value at his 
true merit the voluble expounder of the Rights of Man, in the person 
of some leading member of the Indian National Congress, who talks, 
in high-sounding, rhetorical phrases, of the need of representative 
government for India, and who can see no hope for any successful 
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administration until the Executive Councils of India are opened out 
to natives ; he has the further advantage of possessing the confidence 
of the Party now in power in England; he is young—younger, perhaps, 
than any other man who has preceded him in his great office; he has 
a good physical constitution, large capacity for work, great intelligence, 
and unbounded energy; and, lastly, as head of the commercial 
department of the Foreign Office for three years, he has acquired a 
technical knowledge of questions connected with trade and monetary 
matters which cannot but prove of immense advantage to him in 
dealing with similar questions in India. 

It may be admitted, therefore, that very few of Lord Curzon’s 
predecessors have gone out to assume control of our magnificent 
Indian Empire better equipped, or possessing a more efficient armoury 
gained in the valuable forges of experience, study and travel. What 
measure of success he will attain is at present concealed from us by 
the impenetrable curtain of the future. It is too early for his!many 
friends to rejoice over anticipated triumphs, or for his opponents, if 
he has any, to prophecy failure. The time for rejoicing, as Lord 
Curzon told the people of Bombay in reply to their address of 
welcome, is ‘‘ not when a man putteth on his armour, but when he 
taketh it off”; and the wiseacres who are too ready with their 
prophecies of failure have very frequently to undergo the humility of 
being condemned as false prophets by the light of subsequent 
unexpected achievements, as, for instance, in the case of Lord Elgin. 
That nobleman, except as being the son of a former distinguished 
statesman and Governor General of India, had nothing to recommend 
him for a position which he has nevertheless filled with remarkable 
credit in a period of unparalleled stress and storm. He has put to 
shame those who pronounced his selection by the late Government an 
unmitigated job, and he returns to his native country with the 
reputation of a wise ruler, a firm and independent administrator, and 
a just and impartial holder of the scales amid the “ mosaic of 
nationalities,” and conflicting interests with which he found himself 
confronted during his eventful period of office. Examples of 
unexpected success of this kind should make one diffident in 
anticipating the future, and we may therefore leave that uncertain 
future to crown or condemn Lord Curzon’s administration at the end 
of its allotted term, while we turn to consider some of the important 
questions which will immediately engage his attention. 

Foremost among these questions will be that of the frontier 
policy. Is it to be a retrogade movement, an abandonment of 
Chitral and our other newly acquired frontier posts, or are we to 
strengthen those positions and pursue our recent policy of military 
activity, reducing the turbulent tribes to submission by force of arms? 
This is a very thorny question, and many strong arguments have been 
advanced by the supporters of either view of it. What attitude 
Lord Curzon may have been forced to adopt towards it had the Mad 
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Mullah met with a more cordial reception from the tribes whom he 
endeavoured to enlist in his cause, it is useless to surmise. The chances 
(once feared) of a winter or spring campaign are at an end, the necessity 
of maintaining a reserve expeditionary force at Rawal Pindi no longer 
exists, and the tribesmen themselves seem disposed to adhere to the 
terms dictated by Sir William Lockhart. Under these circumstances 
the new Viceroy is at liberty to consider the whole question under a 
serener atmosphere, and he will certainly not approach it with any 
bias in favour of withdrawal. He will fortunately commence his rule 
with the prospect of a most satisfactory financial budget, securing a 
considerable surplus for any unexpected demands on the exchequer. 
There is, therefore, no financial bogey to force an unwelcome policy 
upon him ; and if he elects to adhere to the policy of his predecessor, 
it is not likely that the Home Government, in face of the rejection 
of Mr. Lawson Walton’s Amendment to the Address at the close 
of last Session by a majority of one hundred and seven votes, by 
which that vigorous opponent endeavoured to denounce the military 
occupation of Chitral and all its consequences, will now fail to 
support him in that decision. Independent European opinion in 
India will also be inclined to adopt the same view, which, of course, 
will recieve a hearty approval from the military element in his 
council. 

The fact is that the forward policy, as it is called, cannot be 
viewed apart from the results which have already followed upon it. 
Whether the original policy of advancing towards Chitral and of 
establishing a military occupation was unwise or the reverse, we have 
now to face the fact that these are matters of past history. It may 
have been an “ unhappy necessity” which took us to Chitral, and an 
‘“‘unwelcome obligation” may have retained us there. But the fact 
remains that we have gone forward and we are at Chitral. What 
we have now primarily to consider is, whether, being there, is it wise 
to withdraw to our former frontier, and thus confess to the fierce 
tribesmen around us that we are incapable of maintaining our former 
successes in the face of their continued resistance? In a country 
in which we mainly uphold our supremacy by might, the maintenance 
of our prestige is not a phantom to be scoffed at, but a very important 
factor to be weighed and considered in the determination of any 
particular line of policy. , 

If the adoption of a suggested course of action is calculated to 
lower that prestige, it is clearly dangerous and should not be 
hazarded unless it is forced upon us by the plainest counsels of 
wisdom, justice, or fair dealing. And if this principle is to underlie 
our whole administration in India, as it certainly must if we are to 
retain our Indian Empire, it is more particularly to be recognised in 
all our dealings with turbulent tribes, such as those which occupy our 
North-West border. To them, an abandonment of Chitral and all 
the consequences it would involve would have no other signficance 
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than an admission of weakness—an inability to maintain our con- 
quests in the face of armed resistance, and with this feeling would 
grow up an exaggerated notion of their own prowess which would 
very soon show itself in more daring and better organised raids upon 
our attenuated frontier. We should thus be perpetually harrassed, 
and the fear is always that one backward movement in surrendering 
territory in face of an enemy would incite fresh unrest both within 
and without our territories. Instead, therefore, of purchasing peace 
by surrendering the fruits of former victories, we should only encourage 
the lawless to try and force us still further back. 

Chitral must thus be retained and efficiently garrisoned as one 
of a chain of important frontier outposts along the main lines of 
attack or defence of our Indian Empire. For Chitral, on the north, 
serves as a watch-tower against any invasion from the side of the 
Pamirs across the Hindu Kush and through the Jksh-Kaman and 
Baroghil Passes, just as, southwards, the Khaiber gives access to 
Kabul, the Gumal and Tochi Passes to Ghuzni, and the Bolan to 
Quetta and Chaman. Latest advices from India inform us that it is 
estimated that twelve lakhs of rupees will be required for the defensive 
works in contemplation in the Khaibar Pass, of which six lakhs will 
be required for the Suffolk Hill Fort. But the commencement of 
these works will probably be deferred until Lord Curzon’s intended 
visit to Peshawur this month, when the character of these defensive 
works and the general frontier policy will no doubt be carefully 
considered by him in consultation with the political officers on the 
spot. Of one thing we may be assured, that Lord Curzon will be no 
disciple of ‘‘ masterly inactivity’’ which was the watchword of a 
school of politicans gradually becoming thinner in their ranks. That 
policy has already cost us many sacrifices in various parts of the 
Empire, and it is to be hoped, in the interests of our supremacy in the 
East, that we have heard the last of it in India. 

Another impending question of vital importance is connected with 
our present monetary system in India, and here Lord Curzon’s clear 
and vigorous intellect, combined with the commercial experience he 
has gained as Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, will have ample 
scope for building up a lasting reputation. He will have the advantage 
of possessing the considered views of the strong Commission which is 
now deliberating over the Indian Currency, before he is called upon to 
express his own opinion, and, with Mr. Clynton Dawkins as Finance 
Member, he will have an expert at hand whose success in Egypt 
justifies one in hoping that he will be able to devise a solution of the 
thorny question of Currency which will secure a stable value to the 
Indian rupee of not less than the equivalent of 1s. 4d. of English 
money, and be acceptable at the same time to the Home Government. 
The uninitiated may not venture on a field of inquiry which is full of 
pitfalls, but it is difficult to believe that the questions at issue are so 
desperately thorny that the combined intelligence of the Royal 
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Commission now sitting, of which Sir Henry Fowler is the able head, 
and of the Viceroy and his newly-appointed Finance Member, will not 
be able to suggest some solution which will replace the Indian rupee 
on a respectable footing without causing any violent disruption of the 
English monetary system. Common sense rebels against the notion 
that a question which has only arisen within the last fifteen years or 
so is incapable of a satisfactory solution, and no achievement could 
secure Lord Curzon greater fame, or entitle him to be ranked among 
India’s greatest Viceroys, than the demonstration of such a solution 
during his term of office. But it is not in the direction of Indian 
Currency alone that the financial prosperity of India completely 
depends. There are subordinate questions connected with the 
attraction of British capital to the further development of Indian 
enterprise; with the utilisation of cash balances at various Government 
agencies for commercial purposes; with the granting of favourable 
concessions for the construction of new lines of Railway; with the 
extension of irrigation; with the encouragement of tea, coffee, and 
other planters’ industries, some of which were pressed upon Lord 
Curzon’s attention by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, which are 
all worthy of serious and early consideration. 

Again, if we turn from finance to education, the new Viceroy will 
have a subject of study peculiarly agreeable to his tastes and 
academical training. Since Lord Dalhousie’s famous Educational 
policy, culminating in Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1854, inflamed 
the youth of India with an ardent desire for Western learning, schools 
and colleges have been opened out throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and Universities have been established in every province 
of the Empire. English is now taught and spoken in almost every 
town and village in India, and the Universities, at an average, produce 
from four to five thousand graduates annually, some of whom enter 
Government service, a large number swell the already overabundant 
supply of pleaders and vakils, and the remainder eke out a subsistence 
as writers of inflammatory articles in the native press, or as agents of 
the Indian National Congress in various large centres. Instead of the 
Universities standing forth as seminaries of true learning and spreading 
abroad a refined culture and spirit of enlightenment, they have been 
utilised for the mere purpose of conferring degrees on as easy terms as 
possible. Efforts are constantly being made by the native members of 
the Senatorial bodies to reduce the standard of qualification, to 
interfere with the discretion of Examiners, and to overcome the test of 
an examination by means of grace marks. 

A viper press, aided and conducted by National Congress 
agitators, denounces any attempt to resist these abuses, and 
misrepresents the motives of those who are actuated by the highest 
interests of true education. Let Lord Curzon look carefully into 
these matters. Let him not be blinded by mere paper tests prescribed 
for the various degrees, but let him examine the percentage of 
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qualifying marks, the system of awarding grace marks which 
is open to the gravest abuse, and the various devices by which the 
awards of the examiners are controlled and not infrequently nullified. 
If he does so, he will find that there are many abuses which call for 
drastic treatment; and he will earn the gratitude of all who desire 
that the Indian Universities should not issue a spurious coinage, with 
the outward semblance of genuineness but without the ring of the 
true metal, if he adopts measures to effect a much-needed reform. 

Technical education, also, is a subject which he might well 
promote. Some efforts have in recent years been made in this 
direction, but they are capable of much further development. Too 
much attention is now paid to the acquisition of a mere smattering 
of literary culture, and too little to the acquisition of useful 
industrial arts. Valuable time that is now spent in trying to teach a 
dull youth the beauties of Chaucer, Spencer, or Shakespeare might 
be far more profitably devoted to learning some useful trade. 
Instruction of the latter kind would probably make useful citizens of 
many half-educated youths who now increase the number of the 
unemployed and become mischievous and noisy agitators. 

The constitution and powers of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
and of the minor Provincial Councils is another question which is 
certain to be pressedon the attention of Lord Curzon. It is one of the 
questions that always stands in the foreground of the programme of 
the so-called Indian National Congress. The key-note has already 
been sounded by a Bengali gentleman, Mr. A. M. Bose, of the 
Calcutta Bar, who appears to have presided at the recent meeting of 
the Congress at Madras. This gentleman, indeed, goes even further 
than merely asking for a remodelling of the Legislative Councils. He 
thinks the time has fully arrived for applying Retorm to the constitu- 
tion of the various Executive Councils by admitting adequate Indian 
representation on those bodies which, as he puts it, ‘‘ have to decide 
questions of supreme importance to the happiness and well-being of 
the people.” He told his audience, in that strain of perfervid eloquence 
which characterises so many of the utterances of India’s would-be 
representatives, ‘that the deliberations of these Councils are held in 
secret chambers,” and that ‘‘ not even the faintest echo of suggestion, 
information, or criticism, can reach them from the public, who are more 
ignorant of their proceedings than of the movements of the double stars 
or the composition of the Milky Way.’ Hence the grave mistakes in 
the past, which might be avoided in the future by admitting into those 
“secret chambers” men of the calibre of Mr. Bose. But does Mr. 
Bose imagine that men of this class, who would certainly be the sort 
of “ representatives” we should find coming to the front if his proposal 
were accepted, men of fluent speech but not of action, would be fairly 
representative of those other manly and warlike races whose skill and 
strength lie, not in smooth, platform oratory, but in wielding the sword 
and in repelling an armed enemy? Would they be the men whose 






















































































308 THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW 
admission to the Executive Councils would inspire confidence in the 
breasts of Sikhs, Rohillas, Rajputs, Mahrattas, and Pathans, which 
the latter do not feel at present from the exclusive presence of those 
whose courage, intelligence, integrity of purpose, and skill in 
administration are indisputable? Would the admission of such a class 
ot men into the Executive Councils be of advantage to the country 
when experience has shown us what use they have made of their 
privileges in the smaller Municipal Councils? Are men who have 
proved themselves utterly incompetent to manage even the affairs of a 
single city, who have brought the Town Corporations of Calcutta, 
Agra, and other places, into public contempt, the sort of advisers the 
Government is likely to call to its aid in the administration of an 
Empire like that of India? Let Mr. Bose and the comparatively 
small educated class whom he champions enjoy the fruits of their 
education in spheres congenial to their tastes and calling in peace and 
gratitude. But, in their own interests, let them not indulge in the 
vain hope of dispensing with those through whose indomitable spirit, 
justice, and wisdom alone they now enjoy the blessings of peace and 
good government, and without whose strong arm they would -have no 
platforms to speak from or audiences to address. Let them prosecute 
thei: inquiries into the movements of the double stars, or the 
composition of the Milky Way, and we shall be grateful for any 
additional knowledge they can impart to us upon these abstruse 
subjects. But the time has certainly not arrived for them to lift the 
veil from the so-styled “‘ secret chambers” of the Executive Councils 
of India, and to convert the latter into debating societies, whose 
members would be rhapsodists and talkers, without any sense of 
responsibility, and among whom we would seek in vain for the nerve, 
the spirit, and courage which maintain an Empire. Nor can there be 
any serious talk of ‘‘ representation” in a country whose inhabitants, 
as forcibly stated in Mr. Chandu Menon’s interesting novel, 
** Indulaka,’’* originally published in the vernacular language of the 
Malabar coast, ‘‘ are divided by ten thousand differences of caste into 
sections as antagonistic to each other as a mongoose is to a snake.” 
If Mr. Bose and his confréres of the National Congress really desire a 
field for patriotic action, let them employ their talents in the direction 
indicated by Madhavan’s cousin—Govinda Kutti Menon—in one of 
the concluding chapters of that novel, where the purposes and methods 
of the Congress are freely discussed from the point of view of an 
intelligent Oriental. Above all, it is well for these men to recall to 
mind occasionally amid what “shrieks and curses of trampled 
millions ”’ the “ alien race *’ came to India, and out of what crumbling 
ruins it constructed the present Empire, fitting “‘ stone to stone again,” 
until ‘ Truth, Peace, Love, and Justice” once more dwelt in the land, 


* The quotation is made from the English translation published by Mr. 
Dumergue, of the Indian Civil Service. 
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and be thankful that their lot is cast in ways of pleasantness unknown 
to their ancestors for many a previous century. It will serve as a 
useful object-lesson which is calculated to moderate their aspirations 
after an ideal national unity, which has never existed, and can never 
exist, in India, and to cool their ardour for the admission of a represen- 
tative element into the machinery of government, which, if ever con- 
ceded, would only end in reproducing the jealousies, rivalries, and 
deadly hatreds from which India suffered in bygone days, and from 
which it was only rescued by the strong arm of the “alien race”’ 
which feels no jealousy, permits no rivalry, and subdues all hatred. 

It is much more likely that, instead of encouraging aspirations in 
the direction indicated by Mr. Bose, Lord Curzon will turn more 
willingly to the relations subsisting between the British Government 
as the Paramount Power and the Native Princes as feudatories. 
These relations are in the main still guided by the principles settled 
by Lord Wellesley, and are based on the theory of a Protectorate 
which excludes all foreign interference with the Native States, and, 
while guaranteeing independence to the latter within their own 
territories on the condition ef good government, exacts allegiance to 
the British Government as the Paramount Power. No fault can be 
found with the theory, and no control short of that which the system 
of a Protectorate demands would be consistent with the maintenance 
of British supremacy. But the practical working of this theory rests 
in the hands of various Political Agents who are appointed by the 
Indian Government to watch imperial interests at the capitals of most 
of the important Native States. The duties entrusted to them are 
of a most delicate nature, requiring great tact, firmness, and 
judgment, and in most cases the cordial relations existing between 
the Native Prince and the Political Agent testify to the successful 
discharge of those duties. Much, however, depends on the personal 
qualities of the Political Agent and the indirect influence he is able 
to exercise on the Chief to whose State he is accredited. Occasionally, 
and happily only occasionally, one hears of a Political Agent who is 
rather too imperious in his bearing, or who lends a too willing ear to 
palace scandals, or who tries to circumvent intrigue by counter- 
intrigue—a diplomatic game of skili at which the ordinary Englishman 
is no match against an Oriental. Unwise interference of this kind, 
especially in matters of domestic concern, is calculated to cause 
considerable irritation. The position of the Native Prince in such 
cases is, on the other hand, an extremely difficult one; if he resists, 
he makes an enemy of the Political Agent; if he does not, he has to 
put up with constant interference; as a rule, he chooses what he 
thinks is the lesser evil, and, rather than protest against the action of - 
the Political Agent by appealing to the Viceroy who he fears will 
support the action of his representative, he submits to humiliation 
after humiliation. Cases of this kind are within the writer’s personal 


experience, and unfortunately the only means of redress involve a 
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course of action which a Native Prince will not, except as a desperate 
alternative, adopt. Discontent, which undoubtedly prevails in more 
than one quarter at the present time, is the natural consequence, 
which certainly should not be permitted to exist. It were well, 
therefore, if the new Viceroy could see his way to issue a confidential 
circular to all Political Agents, reminding them of the limit of their 

powers of interference in the internal administration of Native States, 

and particularly cautioning them against interference in matters of a 

domestic nature. The attitude of the Political Agent should be 

ordinarily one of reserve, and his guidance as a friendly adviser should 

be so conducted as to make itself felt, but not visible ; he should try 

to lead, but not to dictate; and if he has tact and firmness, the 

authority by which he is backed will not fail to induce the Chief to 

adopt his advice as if it were the result of his own mature 

consideration, thus preserving his amour propre and upholding his 

dignity in the sight of his own subjects. 

Lastly, in the domain of legislation there is some useful work 
to be accomplished. It has been said that India suffers from over- 
legislation, but the assertion is not correct. No legislative measure 
is undertaken except after the most thorough examination into the 
alleged necessity for it, and the consequence is that the Indian 
Statute Book is particularly free from useless enactments. It certainly 
possesses several elaborate consolidated Acts, codifying important 
branches of the law, but these, far from impeding the course of 
efficient administration, have proved a boon and a blessing to the 
people and to the Courts. There still remain other branches of the 
law which need the same treatment, and if Lord Curzon could at 
least add a general Bankruptcy Law and a Law of Torts to the 
Statute roll, he would make a solid contribution to the useful 
legislation of the country. Draft Bills on both those important 
subjects have, it is well known, been prepared by experts, but they 
have been pigeon-holed for years, and are now probably forgotten. 
It is time they were restored to light and seriously taken in hand. 
The indebtedness of the agricultural population in various parts of 
India, and the rapid passing-away of landed interests from the 
agrarian tribes into the hands of the monied classes, also call for 
legislative interference without delay. Again a short Act securing 
Copyright in Telegrams for a limited time, say thirty-six or forty-eight 
hours, would protect English enterprise in India from the un- 
scrupulous piracy which is now resorted to by a large section of the 
native press. Ceylon and some of the Australian Colonies have 
already set the example of affording this much needed protection, 
which might well be followed in India. There is no lack, therefore, of 
fresh subjects for legislation, and those last mentioned specially 
require immediate attention. 

The above, then, are some of the more important matters which 
will claim Lord Curzon’s early and serious consideration. Each of 
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them will afford scope for the display of qualities of statesmanship and 
administration of a high order, and in the contemplation of the manifold 
task which he has before him, he may well be overpowered by a sense 
of the responsibilities he has assumed. That he will be fired by a 
spirit of emulation not to be found unworthy to be ranked among the 
noblest of the men whom he has succeeded, we may well believe; 
that he will be careful to respect the feelings, the prejudices, nay, even 
the scruples of the many different classes of people he is called upon 
to govern, he has himself assured us; that he will profit by the 
experience and sound advice of the able men who will sit at his 
council table, we may take for granted ; that he will not suffer himself 
to be either misled by the flattery of sycophants or by the noisy 
vapourings of professional agitators, we can but hope; that he will 
hold the scales evenly between man and man, permitting no distinction 
of creed or colour to affect his judgment, but nevertheless with a due 
sense of what is required by the imperial interests of the Empire, we do 
not doubt ; and that his aim will be to fortify, diffuse and encourage 
that spirit of loyalty to the Throne of the Queen-Empress which is the 
surest way of uniting the diverse races who acknowledge her 
sovereignty in one common bond of sympathy, is what no Englishman 
placed in his high station could fail to strive for. His opportunities 
for establishing a high reputation as a ruler are great; the difficulties 
which lie in his path are, perhaps, even greater, and the pitfalls are 
many. If he succeeds in making the best use of the former, and of 
overcoming or avoiding the latter, he will be entitled to the verdict 
which a grateful people is never slow to accord to one who has 
endeavoured to do his duty in accordance with the dictates of justice, 
impartiality, and, we may add, the best traditions of British rule. He 
will then be able to weigh anchor from the shores of India, while all 
eyes are turned towards his successor, with the conscious pride that he 
has justifled his selection, and has won for himself a prominent place 
in that long roll of illustrious names which have passed into the 
Valhalla of history. 


Dann Kehrt man Abends froh nach Haus, 
Und segnet Fried und Friedenszeiten. 


W. H. RATTIGAN. 
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The Falsity of Fiction 


TRUTH never sails under falser colours than when chartered by the 
novelist. He it is who seizes upon all that is unnatural in Nature and 
reproduces it ostensibly as a study of life. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that this life of which the novelist treats is precisely that 
small portion of life in general of which he is absolutely and com- 
pletely ignorant. ll fiction is grotesque, but that fiction is most 
grotesque which aims at being true to life, and stories founded on 
fact belong to this group. The painted fictions of Hogarth-are, we 
are assured by those who are most likely not to know, painfully true 
to life, and what more grotesque and what more amusing ! 

All art is best employed in improving on Nature, and this is 
particularly the case with the art of fiction. For fiction to be dignified 
thus and placed among the arts, it is necessary that its exponents 
should clearly understand what they are about. Novelists have a lot 
to learn, therefore. The highest form of the plastic arts is the art of 
design, and for this, more than any other branch, it is necessary that 
Nature should only be allowed to serve as a basis. To be true to 
Nature in design is to be futile ; to be an artist in design is to be able 
to imagine all that Nature leaves undone—all those things as to which 
Nature is wholly and irreparably incompetent. Fiction, being the 
highest of the literary arts, stands upon a like footing with design. 
The conceivably great master in fiction is he who can imagine all 
those things which never occur in life, but which are the life-blood of 
art ; he who can imagine and evolve from the slight basis which life 
affords a mental vision which shall eclipse the hap-hazard arrange- 
ment of mountains and trees and other accessories of Nature. By 
this I do not mean that Nature is not very fine; Nature is very fine 
very often, but Natureis not Art. We owe almost all our contemporary 
drama to Nature, however, and that is why contemporary drama is so 
bad; but Shakespeare dealt with Nature in a very different fashion 
from the dealings of Mr. G. R. Sims with Nature, and that is why 
Mr. Sims and Shakespeare are different. The Adelphi owes every- 
thing to Nature, the Globe owed everything to art except its roof. 
We do not ask of a Velasquez—is it true to Nature? We are imme- 
diately and permanently impressed with the fact that it is great art. 
But when we regard Mr. Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day,” and we have never 
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been to Epsom, we instinctively enquire—is it like that? Which 
things clearly indicate that the further the artist gets from Nature the 
greater is his art. It is of no consequence to urge that sometimes art 
is unnatural; this only proves the point that whenever Nature is 
transplanted into terms of art it becomes unnatural, and truth, 
falsehood. 

The greatest art is symbolic, just as is the greatest religion. We 
are well aware that a religion begins to lose its force just as soon as 
its symbols cease to be regarded, and the very fact that religions have 
played so important a part in the development of intellectual and 
emotional man is sufficient evidence of the inherent and natural desire 
on man’s part for something which is not Nature—the supernatural, or 
art. Art is essentially supernatural, and whatever meaning we may 
discern in it is conveyed by a system of symbols more esoteric even 
than the symbols of religion and less easily understood. Here, 
therefore, is the explanation of the fact that the manifestations of the 
highest arts are not infrequently disregarded until the passage of 
years has brought the knowledge which the day couldnot afford. This 
has happened less with fiction than with the other arts, for its nature 
is more descriptive and less subjective than lyric poetry, for instance, 
or painting. Its action is more direct and its appeal of a more 
embracing character. Nevertheless, the highest form of fiction is 
symbolic, as is the case with the other arts, and its types embody in a 
remarkably lucid way the conceptions we are accustomed to form of 
the primary springs of action which underlie all study of character. 

Fiction is particularly the art of our time, and our time is a period 
of decadence. This concurrence is not unique, for we find a precedent 
in the work of Apuleius and in that of Boccaccio, both representatives 
of decaying ages. It may be said that the great masters of the art 
are not our contemporaries—that we must go a quarter of a 
century back, or even a century, for the hey-day of English fiction. 
History certainly has it so, and we willingly admit that the great 
novelists of past generations produced admirable novels; but there is 
a difference between the good novel and a work of fictive art. All 
differences are not distinctive, but this one undoubtedly is as near 
distinction as any difference may well be. 

In our time we have learned, and our masters have told us, what 
the real essence of the fictive art consists in, and, being the richer by such 
knowledge, we are in a position to appraise the efforts of these older 
inasters ; for, with the growth of the art of fiction with its criticism 
of life, there has been a corresponding growth of appreciation with its 
criticism of literature. The few great masters we have now with us 
have profited by the lesson their predecessors taught by example and 
by precept, and they therefore give us such fiction as was not possible 
before. The fiction of to-day, in its finer forms, is the sublimation of 
all fictive art of past periods. Our artists are more artistic than were 
those earlier and primitive ones, and they are infinitely more expert at 
their craft. 
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In the seventeenth century the drama was the only form of 
intellectual food indulged in by the multitude. Fortunately for the 
people of that day, newspapers were not; by accident, therefore, 
the public were perforce nurtured upon some of the finest material 
that has ever been produced by prodigal artists for the world’s alter- 
nating joy and scorn. With such a fostering, it would be strange 
indeed if the taste for something fine in literature had not developed 
with us to some extent, and so it undoubtedly has. Witness therefore 
the extraordinary demand for fiction with which we are met at the 
present day despite all that the newspaper can do to lure away a few 
victims from an excellent habit of intellectual recreation. Even the 
newspaper itself publishes fiction as bait, and so gets itself read by 
thousands of persons who would otherwise never think of reading it, 
much less of buying it. This demand for fiction is so great that it is 
notorious that bad novels are read with the good—the output of fiction 
of the finest quality being utterly inadequate to cope with it. It is 
distinctly a case of the demand being greater than the supply, and, in 
consequence, the introduction of the shoddy article. From this point 
of view it is perhaps unfortunate that we have only some half-dozen 
great novelists living, and that by a law, unlike most laws, of necessity, 
they give us little—the little of greatness which is worth so much more 
than the bigness of which mediocrity is periodically delivered. 

Later Victorian fiction corresponds to the drama of Elizabeth— 
both are the highest manifestations of the literary art of the periods. In 
their higher flights each represented the life and the sentiment of their 
respective times, but which they carefully avoid portraying. This 
latter, literature of a less exalted kind may easily do, and no period 
has been without its photographer to give us records of the things he 
saw around him. The lesser dramatists among the Elizabethans did 
it; the dramatists of the Restoration did nothing else, but did it 
well; and we have an army of novelists and dramatists doing the same 
for our more complex and more interesting age. It is not from these 
the great masters emerge: they stand aside from contemporary life, as 
such, and deal with eternals and essentials. They may learn something 
from their surroundings, but it is very little. Their power is in them- 
selves, it is in no sense derivative, and, be their work considerable or 
inconsiderable in quantity, known or not known extensively in their 
generation, they have the artist’s message to deliver, and it is the 
quality of this message, not its quantity nor its popularity, that renders 
it prophetic, at once the vision of a seer and the work of a creator. 

One cannot help thinking at times that the output of shoddy is 
enormously greater than the demand for it, and greater in all respects 
than need be. Such a thought is unreasonable, however, for of old 
time we have been taught the disappointing effect of looking for figs 
on the thistle plant. We cannot expect a high degree of zsthetic 
appreciation in every humble breast, and, moreover, it would be 
undesirable if we were able to make such a discovery. The very fact 
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that fairly good novels get read more and sell better than fairly bad 
ones is all the comfort we need. It is when the reader of the 
mediocre attempts the understanding of the highest that the pathetic 
becomes apparent. 

By means of handbooks, one of our great fictional artists has been 
treated so that he who runs may read him. The handbooks have 
explained, at any rate to the persons for whom they are suited, all the 
difficulties which those persons are supposed to encounter in reading 
this artist’s work. They have done the artist himself no good ; his 
publishers, a little; but they are supposed to have done their readers an 
infinity of good. »Another book has been written which bears the name 
of yet one other of our great masters, but, fortunately for its author, he 
is himself of much more importance to himself than is the ostensible 
subject of his book. Fortunately, I say, because, by being of some 
importance to himself, he readily succeeds in being of importance to 
the reader of his book. His book is an excellent one, and the primary 
cause of its excellence lies in the fact that a knowledge of the work 
of the man who lends his name for its title is by no means a 
desideratum. The less one knows of what is supposed to be the 
subject of the work, the more one will enjoy its beauties. This applies 
equally to the work of the great writers of fiction. The less one 
knows of the foundation upon which their structures are built, the 
more one is able to admire the structures. 

One of the chief attributes of art is surprise, and surprise is 
almost always delightful. All great artists surprise us. It is very 


seldom that we are surprised in life, and never by the same — 


things and in the same manner as we are in great works of 
fiction. A great novel is of the nature of a vision, just as is a great 
picture—its first impact is a surprise, and its each successive detail 
partakes of the same nature. In Nature, we are never surprised 
by the unusual, and it has become a truism that only what is usual 
happens in life. In his wisdom, the artist avoids these pitfalls con- 
structed by an over-generous providence for the delectation of the 
copyist, his mind is absolutely normal, and the abnormalities of exist- 
ence find no place in his pages. His surprises are due to his technical 
skill, to his invention, and to his fancy. It is the professional novel- 
writer, as distinguished from the artist, who arranges all he does so that 
everything shall happen duly in order with those traditions of his 
calling which are identical with the traditions of Nature. He is 
almost always encouraged to do this by his critics; always by his 
readers. If he does otherwise, his tale is found to be very disappointing. 
If we consider for a moment the stock’ phrases by which his work is 
described, we shall realize all that he is and all that he does. His 
rich and genial humour is a never failing source of admiration ; his 
chivalric sense of honour is an ever fresh source of wonder; his wide 
sympathy with all phases of humanity never fails of eulogium; his 
vivid descriptive power, whether of incidents, natura] phenomena, or 
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the workings of the human passions, is extolled unmercifully in telling 
and reminiscent phrase; his power of plot-formation is considered 
remarkably fine; and his dignified tone and reserve are sufficient to cover 
any little faults that may be found by the ultra-microscopic. These 
are the things which form the ingredients of the novel according to 
popular taste; these the qualities which go to make the successful 
popular novelist. They are all excellent properties and qualities alike, 
and no word of blame is to be spoken of them. The pity is that so 
many novels are published whose claims to the possession of these 
qualities are of the slenderest nature. 

The creative work of fiction, as apart from the imitative novel, is 
frequently found to be remarkably free from the properties which are 
the life of the latter. The artist excarnates, while the novelist 
incarnates, whatever he may derive from what he sees around him. 
Humanity is full of limitations, and so the artist perforce must turn 
from it to the consciousness which is within him and which is 
illimitable. From this consciousness a revelation is evolved which is 
altogether beyond the crude and faltering effort of the photographer of 
Nature and humanity. The environment of the novelist is of eminent 
practical value to him; to the fictive artist the environment is of little 
moment. His creation easily lends itself to translation into other 
terms, and a hundred years is no more in his sight than a day. See 
with what pride the critics laud the novelist for having assimilated the 
feelings and the times of a past historic age as if such-a thing is 
possible! It is an unessential, it is true, but how much is made of 
it! The novelist cannot deal with essentials—all his properties are 
unessential—it is only the artist who may be trusted to deal with the 
essence, and it is only the essence with which the artist deals. 

The falsity of which much of our fiction is so entirely innocent is 
a beautiful quality, and the absence of it in almost all the popular 
novels of the day is really deplorable. It is a quality which is only 
possessed by a few of our greatest novels: in the rest we can only find 
what is true to life. There are many qualities which go to make a 
great example of the fictive art, but the essence of all such art is this 
very falsity without which fiction must necessarily be but artificial 


and unreal. 
KINETON PARKES. 



















The Persecuted Owl 


Wuo are the Birds’ friends? Surely not the fashionable ladies on 

whose head-gear are visible this season an astonishing number of 
wings and bodies of birds. A richly-blue kingfisher squatting stolidly 
on full-blown garden roses! Is it not grotesque? Those beautiful 
aigrettes, obtained from the snowy herons and taken in the breeding 
season, are spoils gathered at the cost of innumerable lives. So 
well-known are such atrocities that few women can plead ignorance. 
This is prima facie evidence that the reputation for tender-heartedness 
and humane sentiment generally accredited to the sex has been 
greatly over-estimated. And, in support of our contention, we are 
able to quote the organs of the trade, which no doubt after careful 
consideration, have been driven to publicly deplore “‘as much as 
anyone ” the traffic which goes on in beautiful and useful birds. But 
the fact of it is, the majority of women will be in the fashion, and 
much as they profess to deploresthe necessary killing of birds for 
their adornment, they are seldom willing to sacrifice fashion for what 
they, quite wrongly, regard as “‘sentiment.” Occasionally, one meets 
a fine spirit; and the sight of a person who has had the courage to 
discountenance the cruel practice of bird decoration is refreshing 
indeed. What we are afraid of is that there is but one such woman 
ina hundred. The remaining ninety-nine are either selfishly unmind- 
ful of the cruel cost or do not realise the horror of it. 

If the outcry against the extermination of the “‘ osprey” has 
been bitter and prolonged, it is not improbable that the contemplated 
raid on the harmless and necessary owl will excite even greater 
indignation—leastways among Englishmen. Fashion has decreed 
that the owl shall provide the feather trimmings for the next few 
months, and a number of soulless prints write in praise of the latest 
spécialité. Whether we agree with the Bird Protection Societies on all 
the points touched upon in their programme is beside this question. 
The destruction of many of our feathered friends for purposes of 
ornamentation has been carried too far. We are, to-day, destroying , 
several species of the avi-fauna of the country to supply the demand 
of the wearer, who is herself mainly to blame, and on the grounds 
of study and research, no less than on those of humanity, we are 
inclined to think it would not be premature for the legislature to 
intervene in a more direct manner that has hitherto been attempted 
n this country. 
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Such folly cannot be indulged in without terrible pecuniary and 
moral cost to the nation. We subject to punishment anyone who 
stabs the work of a great master in the National Gallery or breaks 
a porcelain vase in the British Museum. Yet works of art are not 
to be compared in beauty with the fairy forms of many of the denizens 
of the air. Witness Ruskin’s wise and delicate description :—‘‘ The 
bird is little more than a drift of the air brought into form by plumes ; 
it rests upon the air, subdues it, out-races it—is the air, conscious of 
itself, conquering itself, ruling itself . . . Also into the throat of the 
bird is given the voice of the air. All that in the air itself is weak, 
wild, useless, in sweetness is knit together in its song . .. Also 
upon the plumes of the bird are put the colours of the air—the gold 
of the cloud that cannot be gathered by any covetousness, the 
vermilion of the cloud-bar, the snow of the cloud and its shadow, 
the melted blue of the deep wells of the sky . . . And so the 
spirit of the air is put into and upon the created form.” There is 
no more exquisite being in the universe than a living bird, and no 
work in imitation can possibly approach the reality. A bird once 
exterminated cannot be replaced, but the mischief is not so irremedi- 
able in the case of a painting or a piece of pottery. The slaughter 
of the sky-lark—that “ primo tenore” of the sky—or the extinction 
of our only emerald, the kingfisher, concerns not the woman of 
fashion. Be the creature ever so dainty, it is to her but a pair of 
wings, a highly-coloured breast, a crested head. Egrets, birds of 
paradise, lyre-birds and humming-birds, woodpeckers and warblers, 
the tit family and swallow tribe, are all succumbing—some in 
greater numbers than others—to the evil decree; so are the commoner 
and more homely birds, the yellow-hammer and other buntings, the 
finches, and birds of like sober-plumage. 

We have made a forgivable digression, and it is of the owl family 
we would now speak. Although the attempt is a formidable one, we 
would venture to urge on the societies interested in the movement 
which has for its object the preservation of wild bird life—and there 
are many such societies—the importance of creating, by means of 
leaflets and lectures, a body of opinion which shall influence that 
inscrutable and irresponsible thing called Fashion. There is so much 
that can be said in favour of the owl, the testimony not of humani- 
tarians and nature-lovers only, but of naturalists and scientists of 
good standing ; so much that appeals to the man in the street, and 
to that much more difficult person to please, the farmer; that in this 
issue an agitation well maintained would be sure to meet with well- 
deserved success. A great Government Department has already given 
the bird a blessing on account of its indisputable services to 
agriculture. Owls are distinctly beneficial, inasmuch as they destroy 
large numbers of mice and voles. Of the natural enemies of the field 
vole, the short-eared owl is the greatest and most effective. In the 
infested areas, those of the Scottish border counties and of the Eastern 
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Counties in England for instance, the short-eared owls are particularly 
mentioned as thronging to the spot and rendering the greatest service 
in extirpating the pests. There are inhabiting this country several 
species, ten in all; some being extremely rare visitors from abroad ; 
the others, thanks to their nocturnal habits, being comparatively 
common. But for the usual welcome accorded to these visitors, we 
might learn more about their habits and benefit by their presence. 
We have here an illustration of that unsatisfactory protection which 
mentions particular species of birds, in which valuable species are 
omitted, and no protection is given to casual visitors. The ineradicable 
instinct of the gunner, whenever he sees a strange or beautiful bird, is 
to shoot it. Scarcely the hospitality of the Arab! 

Terribly demoralising as is the craze among women to decorate 
themselves in the manner we have described, they are not the only 
offenders in killing the owl. The gamekeeper is a bitter enemy of the 
bird—a fact well known, at all events, among country people if not by 
the general public; though, if questioned, he will deny the charge 
with indignation, and enlarge upon the owl’s uses. Said one owner 
of a fine estate: ‘‘ The white and brown owls, that used to breed here 
in the hollow trees in the park and serenade us round the house at 
nights, have all vanished. I gave my keepers strict orders to spare 
them, but I am perfectly sure that they kill them and thrust their 
bodies away out of sight.”” It is mistaken zeal on the part of the 
gamekeepers. Owls are the best friends the preservers of game can 
possess. ‘‘ When I was a young man, I remember, at Thornton-le- 
Street, plenty of white owls—such beauties—but every man’s hand, or 
rather trigger-finger, was against them. Our ancestors, wiser than we, 
always made, in their great barns, ingress for owls—an owl hole, with 
often a stone perch.” Thus writes Lord Cathcart in the ‘‘ Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society.”. There is, in short, quite a host of 
witnesses, including Professor Newton and the Rev. F. O. Morris, to 
prove that the owl was not considered dangerous to game in the days 
of our ancestors. 

The gamekeeper is very fond of that abominable device, the pole- 
trap, and one wonders how it comes that, in this age of anti-vivisection 
leagues, it has been tolerated so long. Most of us know the description 
given of this instrument of torture in Richard Jefferies’ ‘‘ Wood 
Magic’; and, as a cause of indiscriminate destruction, I believe that 
Mr. W..H. Hudson is ready to furnish particulars to anyone who may 
introduce a Bill for its abolition. We have found birds in the country 
fastened to these pole-traps in various stages of exhaustion and - 
mutilation. The birds caught in them are constantly left for hours 
struggling, till the keeper passes by, and they are knocked on the head 
and placed in the ‘‘ museum,” not of history, but of brutality. 


JosEPH COLLINSON. 
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The Disraelis of Fact and Fable 


A Primrose Day NARRATIVE. 


ScENE :—A Buckinghamshire country house during the earlier 
Eighties; a famous and fashionable company assembled in the great 
drawing-room which is arranged as if for theatricals or charades. 


THE curtain rises on a traveller, clothed from head to foot in seal- 
skin, furs, and sables, decending from a sledge that is supposed to 
be driving him across the wastes of Siberia. Fellow-travellers and 
others gaze admiringly at the costly apparel, and, seeing for some 
minutes nothing but the coverings, wonder whether inside them will 
be found a man. There can be no doubt the syllable now represented 
is furred. After the guess has been declared, the curtain for a 
moment drops, and then rises upon the bustling interior of the 
house into which the traveller has disappeared. Evidently, what is 
now represented is the wayside halting place which does duty for an 
inn, and gives the second syllable of the word. Next, the audience 
witnesses the consulting-room, in Finsbury Circus, of a Cockney 
professor of the art of palmistry—just then much in vogue. The 
lady who has come to consult the seer nervously extends towards 
him first the thumb, then a forefinger. The professor shows un- 
mistakable signs of irritation, for his time is precious and he has 
just heard through the speaking-tube of other ‘‘ subjects” waiting 
in the hall below. ‘‘I can’t,” he says, rather testily, “‘do nothing 
unless you hold out your whole ’and.” ‘‘ What?” says the lady. 
“Your ’and, madam,” answers the professor,—‘‘ there!” suiting the 
action to the word, he says, “ give me your ’and just like that.” 

As signal that they have guessed the fresh syllable, the company 
claps. Of the tri-syllable, three parts are now plain beyond doubt— 
“‘furred,” ‘‘inn,’”’ “‘’and,”’ (Ferdinand). The guests now offer their 
congratulations to the host, who is standing at the other end of the 
room, and whose birthday it is. For the entertainment has been 
improvised at Waddesdon Manor in honour of its most hospitable 
master, the late Baron Ferdinand Rothschild. 

No estate or class in the realm, from the Throne downwards, 
is unrepresented in the drawing-rooms of Waddesdon Manor. 
Disraeli had passed away before these country-house parties reached 
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the zenith of their fame, some fourteen or fifteen years ago. 
Disraeli’s great rival once, at least, assisted at them, though not 
perhaps on the particular occasion now described—when Royalty 
was represented by the Heir Apparent; Statesmanship by Prime 
Ministers, past, future, or possible, as well as by Opposition leaders 
of the same categories; soldiership by Generals of whose victories 
the world was then talking; diplomacy by Ambassadors, actual or 
potential ; the high finance by the cosmopolitan kinsmen of the host, 
hailing from all the great capitals of Europe. It is likely enough 
that, without the prestige shed by the genius of Disraeli upon the 
members of his race settled in England, the Rothschilds would have 
acquired the social leadership and importance of which the 
Waddesdon parties were agreeable and brilliant monuments. Before 
this particular family became a power, the Goldsmids at Sheen, 
Richmond, had received the visits of George III. But if the author 
of ‘‘ Coningsby ” had never drawn “ Sidonia,”’ the intellectual interest 
of Englishman in the ancient people might have been less vivid than 
within our day has proved the case. The first impulse in the 
direction of those ethnic and theological studies which fascinated 
George Eliot, and of which the Jewish portion of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” 
is the result, was given by the “‘ Sidonia” of Disraeli’s earlier novels. 
But for a misprint—thought by some to be intentional—in the early 
editions of ‘‘ Coningsby,” less might have been heard of the famous 
and popular Eton master who was Lord Salisbury’s tutor. But in 
the chapters recording Milbank’s escape from drowning, near 
Maidenhead, ‘‘ Cookesley behaved like a trump,” appeared literatim 
in the earlier editions before the surname was replaced by a blank 
as in the later. A like slip of the pen in earlier copies of ‘‘ Lothair” 
substituted for the Monsignor Catesby the real name of the ecclesiastic 
who sat for the portrait, and whom the novel at once made the lion of 
the season, now nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

Something of this sort was the service which in his adopted 
country Disraeli, with no definite perpose, perhaps, of doing so, 
could not but perform for his compatriots of New Court. The notion 
of the central figure of Primrose Day, April 19th, having been 
constantly financed, to quote the conventional and, in this case, 
glaringly misapplied word, by the great financiers, belongs, like many 
other ideas about him, to the region of pure legend. It was Disraeli 
himself who, in private conversation with a friend, once playfully 
drawled out in his deep tones of solemn playfulness, ‘‘ Yes, I really 
think we shall really have to have a razzia!” Disraeli himself 
whenever it seemed proper to do so, missed no chance of contradicting 
the absurd fictions about his early unpecuniosity. As the son of an 
exceedingly successful author who, writing at a time when fewer books 
than at present were published, received for his works sums that would 
now be considered fabulous, Disraeli inherited in his own words, a 
sufficient patrimony. The late J. A. Froude, when writing his 
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monograph on Lord Beaconsfield, was careful to obtain from the lips 
of his host at Hughenden Manor an exact statement about the 
pecuniary details needful to place the true facts before the public. 
Before then, most people had heard of the substantial form assumed 
by the gratitude of Mrs. Brydges-Willyams to her brilliant friend. 
So, too, the rumour had been current of a large money gift to the 
author of the Life of Lord George Bentinck from an appreciative and 
anonymous reader. For the younger Disraeli, like the elder, and, 
indeed, toa greater degree, realized a considerable revenue from his 
books. In one of his novels he speaks incidentally of the fictions 
current about the younger Pitt’s want of ready money. It does not 
need much reading between the lines to apply, mutatis mutandis, 
this refutation to the novelist himself. 

Like most well-known men of his day, Delane, of The Times, and 
many others, Disraeli often visited Baron Lionel Rothschild at 
Gunnersbury. So, too, a fact less generally familiar, the statesman 
never let many Sundays pass without calling on his brother, Ralph 
Disraeli, not long since dead, first in the old house in Bloomsbury, 
afterwards in South Kensington. That is a fact really material to the 
proper understanding of the novel Endymion. In the story it is a 
brother and a sister who are the chief figures. But there is more of 
the author himself in ‘“‘ Myra Ferrars” than in her brother. All the 
sketches of social life in the Civil Service, especially the amusing and 
cleverly-contrived scenes at ‘ Joe’s,’”” were reminiscences of the 
novelist’s brother, Ralph Disraeli, for whom Lord Lyndhurst had 
secured a start in the Civil Service. Even that incident, in another 
dress, reappears in Endymion, where “ Julian Ferrars,” fallen upon 
evil days, the man who, in his prosperity, “‘thought he might take 
‘India,’” returns to his poverty-stricken home with a second-class 
clerkship for his son in Somerset House. The relations between the 
two brothers Disraeli were always agreeable in themselves and 
creditable to both. It was that fraternal aspect of his character which 
caused Mr. Gladstone to say of Lord Beaconsfield: ‘‘ The man who is 
capable of so much disinterested family affection must have a great 
deal of genuine good about him.” 

The exact origin of the association of Conservative democracy, 
sufficiently self-assertive as it is, and the modest blossoms wherein 
poets find symbols of the spring seems likely to remain something of 
a mystery. The lower part of Hughenden Park is divided by a 
gleaming rivulet which, like a white ribbon, is stretched across the 
ferny and mossy glade. ‘“‘ That ancient river, the river Kishon,” Is 
the name playfully given to the stream by the squire who loved the 
whole place so well. Primroses and dog-violets mingle with the 
watercresses on either side of the brook. Lady Beaconsfield, who did 
not live to see her husband take the peerage whose title as Vicountess 
has been chosen for her, loved all country sights and sounds, and 
especially loved the floral fringes of the Hughenden Kishon. Some of 
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the primroses she transplanted with her own hand from their native 
soil in the valley to the flower beds on the lawn just fronting the 
manor house windows. Over this little enclosure in Lord Beacons- 
field’s time there wandered, nibbling at flowers and shrubs as they 
willed, two or three superb peafowl. ‘‘ Do you not,” asked of his host 
a well-known visitor, “find those birds very destructive?” ‘‘ It may 
be so,” was the answer, ‘but I prefer the peacock to the flower, 
and "’— pointing to the blossoms which his late wife had embedded in 
the ground—* they are warned off the primroses.” 

While a mere lad, and living with his parents in what is to-day 
Theobald Road, Bedford Row, the younger Disraeli had some intimate 
friends at Highbury. With these the coming great man often passed 
the evening at dances or at round games with cards; the‘visitor soon 
discovered one of the young ladies of the house to be especially fond of 
primroses. The girl, on her part, visibly perpetuated for her friend her 
love of the flower by giving him on his birthday a scarf pin which 
reproduced the flower extremely well in gold. The trinket itself long, 
perhaps always, remained in the keeping of the man who was to die 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

Among the objects which met the eye in the little mausoleum, or 
vault, wherein on a certain April day the remains of the statesman 
were laid, was a wreath from the Queen made entirely of primroses, 
with a few words attached to it describing it as the flower which 
the dead man loved. There are thus several alternative accounts 
available of the historical union between the vernal flower and the 
man of genius who founded the Conservatism which still lives as one 
of the greatest forces of our day. The reader can choose whichever 
account he may prefer ; but those who, like the present writer, after 
the funeral, visited the place where reposed Lord Beaconsfield’s coffin, 
and by it the aforesaid royal wreath, will think the form taken by the 
Sovereign’s affection for her great Minister immediately to explain 
the primrose badges won on each successive 19th of April. 

“There are two things I have never denied; one, that I ama 
democrat ; the other, that I am a Jew.” The saying has been repeated 
so widely and so confidently as a genuine Disraeli as to make many 
peuple refuse to part with their belief in its being so. What Disraeli 
did say was, in reply to some question which he politely parried : 
“Every thinking man, I fancy, must be at heart something of 
a democrat, and of a theocrat a good deal more.” In connection 
with this authentic aphorism, extraordinary interest attaches to 
a posthumous volume, edited by the present Master of Balliol, 
containing the discourses and essays of his famous brother, the 
late Principal Caird, of Glasgow.* No such noticeable a collection 
of impressive and original addresses by a great and good man has for 
a very long time appeared. Those who with some memory Of Disraeli’s 
face look at the portrait forming the frontispiece to the volume now 


* University Sermons —by Principal Caird.—{MacLehose, Glasgow.) 
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spoken of may well almost be startled at a certain intellectual resem- 
blance between the heads of the statesman and the theologian. Many 
more were similarly impressed on a certain Sunday in November, 1874. 
That was the year in which Disraeli, as Lord Rector, went to the city 
on the Clyde to deliver his inaugural address. On the Sunday follow- 
ing, the Principal was to deliver a sermon in the University Chapel. 
Disraeli himself was among the congregation, listening to every word 
in the pulpit in the same attitude of absorbed attention in which the 
House of Commons had so often seen him. The tint of complexion, 
the penetrating expression of the eyes, the formation of the forehead, 
the occasional look of scorn at the thought of anything base or mean 
which came over the countenance, the moral courage and determina- 
tion suggested by the shape of the chin and jaw; these are the points 
in which the two powerful faces bore a certain resemblance to or 
suggestiveness of each other. The sermon delivered by Principal 
Caird upon this occasion has a place in the volume that appears so 
opportunely. Its subject is, ‘‘ The Likeness and Unlikeness of God’s 
Ways and Man’s Ways.” What struck Disraeli himself chiefly in this 
homily was—as after hearing it he mentioned to his friend, Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, of Keir—the train of argument, luminous and pro- 
found, by which the preacher insisted that the absence from the Divine 
Being of any sense of personal resentment. against offenders must, so 
to speak, make forgiveness easier to God than it was to man. ‘“‘ This 
is what I call theology.” Such at least is the remark with which 
afterwards his impressions of the discourse were summed up by 
Disraeli himself. When at Glasgow on the occasion now mentioned, 
he amazed some, amused many, and delighted more among his 
hearers by quoting in the original Greek two lines from the most 
Attic of Athenian writers. The verses came from the Ajax of 
Sophocles; the couplet declared a belief in an overruling Providence. 
Then continuing, or concluding, his discourse, facing his youthful 
audience full, he said: ‘‘To you I deliver them to guard your 
consciences and to keep your lives.” Nothing more sincere and 
unaffected than this was ever said or written by the great man who 
still lives politically as few of his colleagues or his rivals can be 
said to live. 

At the present moment, two political facts stand prominently forth 
in France and in England respectively. On the other side of the 
Channel the marvel of the hour, falsifying the confident predictions 
of shallow English alarmists, is the vitality and stability of the 
Republic that the Dreyfus affair, the victory of the pretorians over 
the civilians, the sudden death of President Faure, and the threatened 
activity of three Monarchical Pretenders, were utterly to shatter. In 
England, since 1881, the marvel has been the strenuous survival 
and increasing political success of the Conservatism, progressive, 
sympathetic, popular, founded by Disraeli, reinspired and reorganized 
by Lord Randolph Churchill. However this will be explained by 
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future historians, philosophic or otherwise, something at least is 
due to the personal factor in each case, above all to a certain 
propulsive energizing and organizing power which is a national 
rather than an individual characteristic of the two great men of 
Semitic descent under whose polity England and France continue to 
be governed. Different in many or most respects, Disraeli and 
Gambetta are at least alike in this. Both men have succeeded in 
transmitting to their posterity a political or a party system which is 
to-day the great national fact in the history of each. The analogies— 
individual or national of all history, sacred or secular—seem to 
suggest the existence of a quality deserving another name than 
strength in the Hebrew intellect. This is the power of impressing 
itself as a norm and guide of life to after ages. Than Disraeli 
himself no one would more unreservedly have admitted one aspect 
of the phenomenon now mentioned to require) a supernatural 
explanation. The present words apply only to secular subjects which 
Disraeli himself helped to form only a part of the province of human 
life. For the Christain faith into which, in 1817, at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, Benjamin Disraeli was baptized, was never left by him for a 
moment either in life or death. In his existence at Hughenden, in his 
week-day visits to his cottagers, in his attendances in the manor pew 
at Church on Sunday, in his being regularly 2 Communicant—in all 
these things there was nothing that those who knew him did not also 
know to be unaffectedly and genuinely characteristic of the man whose 
writings on whatever subject, like his speeches, one will search in vain 
to find a single expression or sentiment remotely savouring of dis- 
respect for any form and any period of revealed religion. 

The several conversational flippancies currently attributed on this 
subject to the hero of Primrose Day are mischievous inventions to be 
dismissed with incredulous contempt. Grosvenor Gate, Park Lane, 
where some of the happiest years of Disrael’s married life were 
passed, is the scene of many fables concerning him, but of a few 
facts as well. 

** After all, lies is lies, Pip!” So spoke honest Joe Gargery to 
the youthful hero of Great Expectations after the child’s visit to Miss 
Havisham, of which, by way of a joke, he was giving so wildly 
imaginative an account. The same remark would have fitted exactly 
certain accounts given by inventive visitors during the later sixties to 
the Grosvenor Gate interior. A chamber, one or two storeys above 
the drawing-room floor, its walls covered with Russia leather instead 
of paper, a writing table of olive wood from Palestine, a single rose of 
Sharon blooming in a slender Persian vase. This is what certain 
strangers who approached the great man declared they saw upon the 
premises. As for Disraeli’s study or library, it was papered like that 
of an ordinary mortal, and, if memory serves-aright, was less near the 
stars than the fabulist found it. As for the rose of Sharon to which 
the statesman was fabled to point as the badge of his nationality, that, 
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of course, is a reminiscence of the wildest and tawdriest passages of 
Vivian Grey. The house, as everybody knows, came to Disraeli from 
his wife, the widow of Wyndham (Monk) Lewis; that lady also 
brought her husband a considerable fortune which, together with the 
spoils of his pen, the Brydges Willyams and other downfalls—to say 
nothing of his Ministerial emoluments—circumstantially dispose of the 
periodically revived fiction that the Disraeli who as a young man lived 
very comfortably on the liberal allowance made him by his father, 
when he had reached man's estate, and after, was ever compelled by 
circumstances to look for money help to Jew or Gentile. One little 
incident arising out of the Grosvenor Gate period is worth mentioning 
exactly as it occurred. In 1837, with Lewis as his colleague, Disraeli 
was returned for Maidstone. Two years later took place his marriage ; 
some ten or fifteen years later came his earliest dinner parties as a 
Minister of the Queen at Grosvenor Gate. It was still the fashion 
of certain patrician Tory snobs to laugh at the greatest genius who 
ever saved them from shipwreck. A young Tory exquisite M. P., 
lounging in his chair in the Grosvenor Gate dining-roam, after dinner, 
looked superciliously around, then, with the air of a man trying to 
recollect something, said to a friend at his side, ‘‘ Surely I have been 
here before,” pensively adding, ‘‘ Why, of course, it is Old Mother 
Lewis’s!’’ Disraeli, whose hearing was extraordinarily quick, said 
nothing; but when the men went upstairs into the drawing-room, he 
led the Tory M.P., who had recognised the apartment below, up to 
the chair where Mrs. Disraeli was sitting, and as the statesman 
presented the guest to the hostess, the host whispered in the visitor’s 
ear: ‘‘ Old Mother Lewis, you know.” 

Two fictions yet remain to be disposed of. That, in 1874, Disraeli 
had made up his mind, if he got into power, to purchase the Suez 
Canal shares is likely enough. That this idea was due to any inspira- 
tion from New Court is an entire mistake. The only historical account 
of the transaction was given by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff in a 
Quarterly Review article of that date. The one version of the story 
with which this narrative is consistent is that the Suez suggestion first 
came to Disraeli, not from the City or from Gunnersbury, but from 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood, then editing the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” 

Last scene of all. What were the final words from the dying 
statesman’s lips in Curzon Street ? Not the oft-quoted absurdity :— 
‘Is there anything in the Gazette?” but, as the languor of dissolution 
came on, “‘ I am oppressed!" These words were heard by the late 
Dr. Quain who informed the present writer; possibly, though I do not 
know, they caught the ear of the present Dr. Joseph Kidd. 


T. H. S. Escort. 












Goethe 


III.—TueE Poker. 


‘“‘GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN” was the outcome of Goethe’s passionate 
admiration for Shakespeare. Goethe says :—‘‘ ‘ The Life of the brave 
Goetz,’ written by himself, impelled me to the historical mode of 
treatment; and my imagination expanded in such a manner that even 
my dramatic form transgressed all theatrical limits and sought to 
approximate nearer to living events.” 

His sister, Cornelia, to whom he talked on the subject, pressed 
him to begin. ‘Thus urged, I began one morning, without laying 
down any outline or plain. I wrote the first scenes, and they were 
read to Cornelia that same evening. She was liberal of applause, but 
conditionally, as she doubted whether I should continue in the same 
manner—nay, she avowed a decided disbelief of my perseverance.” 

This opinion roused the spirit of Goethe and he set to work, and, 
in six weeks, the MS. was finished. He showed it to Herder, who 
treated the work with contempt, and, in fact, wrote satirical verses 
about it. But Goethe was not to be turned from his purpose by 
attacks of that kind. His great friend at that time was Merck, who 
was, later on, called Mephistopheles Merck, because of his ironical, 
mocking tone—he is believed to have supplied some hints for 
Goethe’s great creation—but he was a man of fine, sound judgment, 
and of great service to Goethe. He was a leading spirit in the Storm 
and Stress school, and was, of course, eager to enlist so stalwart a 
recruit as Goethe. Merck was very urgent with the poet to offer his 
work to a bookseller, but he feared a mortifying refusal. 

Merck, who was certain of the book’s success and wished to 
retain the profits of the publication, proposed to issue the book at 
their joint expense, Goethe finding the paper and Merck the expense 
of printing. This was done and the play was a success; the 
demand for copies was greater than their means of supply, and.a 
pirated edition soon appeared. The end was that Goethe was 
perplexed how to find money to pay for the paper used for printing. 

“‘ As the greatest part of mankind,” he observes, ‘‘ is more excited 
by the matter or subject than by the treatment, so it was to the 
subject that the sympathy of young men for my pieces is —— 
owing. They thought they saw in them a banner under which all 
that is wild and unpolished in youth might win its way forwards ; 
and it was precisely the best heads, which had already been haunted 
by something similar, that were carried away.” 
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This, on the surface, appears to be a contradiction. The best 
heads are not usually carried away by what is rude and unpolished. 
Neither were they then. Goetz and Werther are not by any means 
rude and unpolished works: they are strong, true, and earnest. An 
author is often a bad critic. His duty is to create, not to explain why 
and how he creates. When Mrs. Siddons wrote an essay on her 
manner of performing Lady Macbeth, it was a pitable failure. Her 
genius was displayed in the performance, not in writing about it. 
Lockhart, in his “‘ Life of Scott,” speaking of the latter’s translation 
of Goetz, says:— In the baronial robbers of the Rhine, Scott had 
before him a vivid image of the life of his own and the rival border 
clans, familiarised to him by a hundred nameless minstrels. If it be 
doubtful whether, but for Percy’s Reliques, he would ever have thought 
of editing their ballads, I think it not less so whether, but for the iron- 
handed Goetz, it would have flashed upon his mind that, in the wild 
traditions which these recorded, he has been unconsciously assembling 
materials for more works of high art than the longest life could serve 
him to eleborate.”’ 

In 1799, Monk Lewis negotiated with a bookseller, named Bell, 
for the publication of Scott’s translation of Goetz. Bell purchased the 
conmelana for twenty-five guineas. Lewis wrote to Scott :—‘‘ I have 
made him distinctly understand that, if you accept so small a sum, it 
will be only because this is your first publication.” 

The Lllowing passage is from Scott’s translation, and is dated 
Edinburgh, February 3rd, 1799. ‘‘ Goetz von Berlichingen, the hero 
of the following drama, flourished in the Fifteenth Century, during 
the reign of Maximilian I., Emperor of Germany. Previous to this 
period, every German noble, holding a fief immediately from the 
Emperor, exercised on his estates a species of sovereignty subordinate 
to the Imperial authority alone. Thus, from the princes and prelates 
possessed of extensive territories, down to the free knights and barons 
whose domains consisted of a castle and a few acres of mountain and 
forest ground, each was a petty monarch, upon his own property, 
independent of all control but the remote supremacy of the 
Emperor.” Further on, Scott observes :—‘‘ These private wars were 
called feuds, and the privilege of carrying them on was called Club-law. 
or he In time, the residence of every free-baron became a 
fortress, from which, as his passions or avarice dictated, sallied forth 
a band of marauders to back his quarrel or to collect an extorted 
revenue from the merchants who presumed to pass through his 
domain. At length, whole bands of these freebooting nobles used 
to league together for the purpose of mutual defence against their 
more powerful neighbours, as likewise for that of predatory 
excursions against the princes, free-barons, and ecclesiastic states of 
the Empire, whose wealth tempted the needy barons to exercise 
against them their privilege of waging private wars. The 
confederacies were distinguished by various titles expressive of their 
object ; we find among them the Brotherhood of the Mace, the 
Knights of the Bloody Sleeve, etc., etc. If one of the Brotherhood 
was attacked, the rest marched without delay to his assistance ; and, 
thus, though individually weak, the petty feudatories maintained 
their ground against the more Deen members of the Empire.” 
In the following passage the future author of Rob Roy shines forth. 
*‘Amid the obvious mischiefs attending such a state of society, it 
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must be allowed that it is frequently the means of calling into 
existence the highest heroic virtues. Men daily exposed to danger, 
and living by the constant exertion of their courage, acquired the 
virtues as well as the vices of a savage state; and among many 
instances of cruelty and rapine, occur not a few of the most exalted 
valour and generosity. If the fortress of a German Knight was the 
dread of the wealthy merchant and abbot, it was often the ready and 
hospitable refuge of the weary pilgrim and oppressed peasant. 
Although the owner subsisted by the plunder of the rich, yet he was 
frequently beneficent to the poor, and beloved by his own family, 
dependants, and allies. The spirit of chivalry doubtless contributed 
much to soften the character of those marauding nobles. A respect 
for themselves taught them generosity towards their prisoners, and 
certain acknowledged rules prevented many of the atrocities which, it 
might have been expected, would have marked those feuds. . . . . 
Such was the state of the German nobles, when, on the 7th of August, 
1495, was published the memcrable edict of Maximilian for the 
establishment of the public peace of the Empire. By this ordinance, 
the right of private war was totally abrogated, under the penalty of 
the Ban of the Empire, to be enforced by the Imperial Chamber 
then instituted. This was at once a sentence of outlawry and 
excommunication. This ordinance was highly acceptable to the 
princes, bishops, and free-towns, who had little to gain and much to 
lose in these perpetual feuds, and they combined to enforce it with 
no small severity against the petty feudatories. These, on the other 
hand, sensible that the very root of their existence consisted in their 
privilege of declaring private war, without which they foresaw they 
would not be able long to maintain their independence, struggled 
hard against the execution of this edict by which their confederacies 
were declared unlawful, and all means taken from them of resisting 
their richer neighbours. Upon the jarring interests of the princes 
and clergy on the one hand, and of the free Knights and petty 
imperial feudatories on the other, arise the incidents of the following 
drama. 

‘‘The hero, Goetz von Berlichingen, was in reality a zealous 
champion for the privileges of the free Knights, and was repeatedly laid 
under the ban of the Empire for the feuds in which he was engaged, 
from which he was released only in consequence of his high reputation 
for gallantry and generosity.” 

The following vivid picture of the ‘‘ good old times,” so much 
admired by people who prefer John Calf to John Bull, is well worthy 
of attention. ‘‘ While the princes and free-knights were thus banded 
against each other, the peasants and bondsmen remained in the most 
abject state of ignorance and oppression. This occasioned at times 
the most desperate insurrections, resembling in their nature, and in 
the atrocities committed by the furious insurgents, the rebellions ‘of 
Tyler and Cade in England, or that of the Jacquerie in France. 
Such an event occurs in the following tragedy. There is also a scene 
founded upon the noted institution called the Secret or Invisible 
Tribunal. With this extraordinary judicatory, the members and 
executioners of which were unknown, and met in secret to doom to 
death those criminals whom other Courts of Justice could not reach, 
the English reader has been made acquainted by several translations 
by the German.” 
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The reader will also remember Scott’s own graphic and powerful 
description of this dread tribunal in Anne of Gierstein. 

In speaking of the merits of the play, Scott says :—‘ The 
following drama was written by the eloquent author of The 
Sorrows of Werther in imitation, it is said, of the manner of 
Shakespeare. This resemblance is not to be looked for in the style or 
expression, but in the outline of the characters, and mode of 
conducting the incidents of the piece. In Germany, it is the object 
of enthusiastic admiration, partly owing, doubtless, to the force of 
national partiality towards the performance in which the ancient 
manners of the country are faithfully and forcibly painted.” 

I have dwelt very fully on this play, because it is not only one of 
the most vivid pictures of the feudal times extant, but because it 
formed the germ of Scott’s picturesque, romantic, and fascinating 
novels. Over and above those claims to our interest, it contained the 
germ of Hugo’s great tragedy, Hernani, a play which exploded the 
stilted classical tragedy in France. ; 

The first scene I will quote introduces Goetz and his old friend 
but present enemy, Weislingen, at the former’s castle. The latter, 
forgetting his old affection for the bold and trusty Goetz, has gone 
over to his bitterest enemies. Goetz and his troopers waylay him, take 
him prisoner, and bring him to Goetz’s stronghold. Weislingen, whom 
his old friend has left alone for a moment, thus soliloquises : 

WEISLINGEN: Oh, that I could but wake and find this all a 
dream! Inthe power of Berlichingen! from whom I had 
scarcely detached myself—whose remembrance I shunned like 
fire—whom I had hoped to overpower ! And he still the true- 
hearted Goetz! Gracious God! What will be the end of it ? 
Oh, Adelbert! Led back to the very hall where we played 
as children, when thou didst love and prize him as thy soul! 
Who can know him and hate him? Alas! I am so 
thoroughly insignificant here. Happydays! Ye are gone! 
There, in his chair by the chimney, sat old Berlichingen, 
while we played around him, and loved each other like 
cherubs! How anxious the bishops and all my friends will 
be. Well, the whole country will sympathise will my 
misfortune. But what avails it? Can they give me the 
peace of mind after which I strive ? 

(Re-enter Goetz with wine and goblets.) 

GoETz: Well, take a glass while dinner is preparing. Come, 
sit down—think yourself at home! Fancy you’ve come once 
more to see Goetz. It is long since we have emptied a flagon 
together. (Fills). Come, a light heart ! 

WEISLINGEN : Those times are gone by. 

Goetz : God forbid! To be sure, we shall hardly pass more 
pleasant days than those we spent together at the Margrave’s 
Court when we were inseparable night and day. I think 
with pleasure on my youth. Do you remember the scuffle I 
had with the Polander whose pomaded and frizzled hair I 
chanced to rub with my sleeve ? 

WEISLINGEN : It was at table; and he struck at you with a knife. 

Goetz : I gave it him, however, and you had a quarrel upon that 

account with his comrades. We always stuck together like 
brave fellows, and were the admiration of everyone. (Fills 
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and hands to Weislingen). Castor and Pollux! It used to 
rejoice my heart when the Margrave so called us. 

WEISLINGEN : The Bishop of Wurtzberg first gave us the name. 

Goetz: That Bishop was a learned man, and, withal, kind and 
gentle. I shall remember as long as I live how he used to 
caress us, praise our friendship, and say, ‘‘ Happy is the man 
who has an adopted brother for a friend!” 

WEISLINGEN : No more of that! 

GorTz: Why not? I know nothing more delightful after fatigue 
than to talk over old times. Indeed, when I recall to mind 
how we bore good and bad fortune together, and were all in 
all to each other, and how I thought this was to continue for 
ever, was not that my sole comfort when my hand was shot 
away at Landstrut, and you nursed me and tended me like a 
brother? I hoped Adelbert would in future be my right 
hand. And now 

WEISLINGEN : Alas! 

Goetz : Hadst thou but listened to me when I begged thee to go 
with me to Brabant, all would have been well. But then that 
unhappy turn for Court dangling seized thee, and thy 
coquetting and flirting with the women. I always told thee, 
when thou wouldst mix with these lounging, vain, court- 
sycophants, and entertain them with gossip about unlucky 
matches, and seduced girls, scandal about absent friends, and 
all such trash as they take interest in, I always said, Adelbert, 
thou wilt become a rogue ! 

WEISLINGEN : To what purpose is all this ? 

GoETZ : Would to God I could forget it, or that it were other- 
wise! Art thou not free, and nobly born as any in Germany ; 
independent, subject to the Emperor alone; and dost thou 
crouch among vassals? What is the Bishop to thee? 
Granted, he is thy neighbour and can do theea shrewd turn ; 
hast thou not power and friends enough to requite him in 
kind? Art thou ignorant of the dignity of a free knight, who 
depends only on God, the Emperor, and himself, that thou 
degradest thyself to bethe courtier of a stubborn, jealous priest. 

WEISLINGEN: Let me speak ! 

Goetz: What has thou to say? 

WEISLINGEN : You look upon the princes as the wolf upon the 
shepherd. And can you blame them for defending their 
territories and property? Are they a moment secure from 
the unruly knights who plunder their vassals, even upon the 
high roads, and sack their castles and villages? Upon the 
other hand, our country’s enemies threaten to over-run the 
lands of our beloved Emperor; yet, while he needs the 
princes’ assistance, they can scarce defend their own lives; 
is it not our good genius which at this moment leads them to 
devise means of procuring peace for Germany, of securing 
the administration of justice, and giving to great.and small 
the blessings of quiet? And can you blame us, Berlichingen, 
for securing the protection of the powerful princes our 
neighbours, when assistance is at hand, rather than relying 
on that of the Emperor who is so far removed from us, and 
is hardly able to protect himself ? 
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GoETz: Yes, yes, I understand you, Weislingen. Were the 
princes as you paint them, we should all have what we 
want. Peace and quiet! No doubt! Every bird of prey 
naturally likes to eat its plunder undisturbed. The general 
weal! If they would but take the trouble to study that. 
And they trifle with the Emperor shamefully. Every day 
some new tinker or other comes to give his opinion. The 
Emperor means well, and would gladly put things to rights ; 
but because he happens to understand a thing readily, and, 
by a single word, can put a thousand hands into motion, 
he thinks everything will be as speedily and as ns 
accomplished. Ordinance upon ordinance is promulgated, 
each nullifying the last, while the princes obey only those 
which serve their own interest, and prate of the peace and 
security of the Empire while they are treading under foot 
their weaker neighbours. I will be sworn many a one 
thanks God, in his heart, that the Turk keeps the Emperor 
fully employed. 

WEISLINGEN: You view things in your own way. 

GoETz: So does everyone. The question is, which is the right 
way to view them? And your plans at least shun the day. 

WEISLINGEN: You may say what you will. I am your prisoner. 

Goetz: If your conscience is free, so are you. How was it with 
the general tranquility? I remember going as a boy of 
sixteen with the Margrave to the Imperial Diet. What 
harangues the princes made! And the clergy were the most 
vociferous of all. Your bishop thundered into the Emperor’s 
ears his regard for justice till one thought it had become 
part of his being. And now he has imprisoned a page of 
mine at a time when our quarrels were all accommodated 
and I had buried them in oblivion. Is not all settled 
between us? What does he want with the boy? 

WEISLINGEN : It was done without his knowledge. 

Goetz: Then why does he not release him ? 

WEISLINGEN: He did not conduct himself as he ought. 

Goetz: Not conduct himself as he ought! By my honour, he 
performed his duty as surely as he has been imprisoned 
both with your knowledge and the bishops! Do you think 
I am come into the world this very day that I cannot see 
what all this means ? 

WEISLINGEN : You are suspicious, and do us wrong. 

Goetz: Weislingen, shall I deal openly with you? Inconsider- 
able as I am, I am a thorn in your side, and Silbitz and 
Sickengen are no less so, because we are firmly resolved to die 
sooner than to thank anyone for the air we breathe, or pay 
homage to anyone byt the Emperor. This is why the 
worry me in every possible way, blacken my character wit 
the Emperor and among my friends and neighbours, and 
spy about for advantage over me. They would have me 
out of the way at any price; that was your reason for 
imprisoning my page whom you knew I had dispatched for 
intelligence: and now you say he did not conduct himself 
as he should have done because he would not betray my 

secrets. And you, Weislingen, are their tool ! 
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WEISLINGEN : Berlichingen ! 
GoETZ: Not a word more. I am an enemy to long explanations: 
sf deceive either the maker or the hearer, and generally 
ot 
(At this point, the boy Charles, Goetz’s son, announces dinner). 

GoEtz: Good news! Come, I hope the company of my women- 
folk will amuse you. You always liked the girls. Aye, aye, 
they can tell many pretty stories about you. Come! 

That dialogue is masterly. The earnest, brave, truthful, straight- 
forward Goetz is finely contrasted with the weak, trimming, pleasure- 
loving, vacillating Weislingen’°who does not mean any harm, but 
cannot will the right with manly firmness. This plausible gentleman 
had already made an impression upon the soft heart of Maria, Goetz’s 
sister; he now makes love to her, for the poor man must amuse 
himself; reconciles himself with his old friend ; and is welcomed by the 
whole family with the heartiest, truest affection. 

The enemies of Goetz are mad with rage and disappointment at 
the loss of Weislingen. The bishop begs the beautiful Adelaide to 
engage in an attempt to win him. She is lovely, fascinating, and 
unscrupulous. Weislingen is as weak as water in matters of principle ; 
but his love of beauty and fear of ridicule fit him admirably for the 
part of dupe. The bishop, whom Weislingen madly consents to visit, 
cannot persuade him to break his promise to Goetz. The following 
scene describes the farewell interview between the fair Delilah (Adelaide, 
who is staying at the bishop’s) and Weislingen. 

WEISLINGEN : You are not well, gracious lady ! 

ADELAIDE: That must be indifferent to you. You leave us, leave 

us for ever: what matters it to you whether we live or die ? 

WEISLINGEN: You do me injustice. 

ADELAIDE: I judge you as you appear. 

WEISLINGEN : Appearances are deceitful. 

ADELAIDE: Then you are a chamelion. 

WEISLINGEN : Could you but see my heart. 

ADELAIDE: I should see fine things there. 

WEISLINGEN: Undoubtedly! You would find your own image 
there. 

ADELAIDE: Thrust into some dark corner with pictures of 
defunct ancestors! I beseech you, Weislingen, consider 
with whom you speak—false words are of value only when 
they serve to veil our actions—a discovered masquerader 
plays a pitiful part. You do not disown your deeds, yet 
your words belie them ; what are we to think of you? 

WEISLINGEN: What you will. I am so agonised at reflecting at 
what I am that I little reck for what I am taken. 

ADELAIDE: You came to say farewell. 

WEISLINGEN: Permit me to kiss you hard, and I will say adieu ! 
You remind me—I did not think—but I am troublesome— 

ADELAIDE: You misinterpret me. Since you will depart, I only 
wished to assist your resolution. 

WEISLINGEN: Oh, say rather, I must! Were I not compelled 
by my mp b word—my solemn engagement ! 

ADELAIDE: Goto! Talk of that to maidens who read the tale 
of Theuerdanck, and wish that they had such a husband. 
Knightly word! Nonsense! 
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WEISLINGEN : You do not think so. 

ADELAIDE : On my honour, you are dissembling! What have 
you promised? And to whom? You have pledged your 
alliance to a traitor to the Emperor at the very moment 
when he incurred the Ban of the Empire by taking you 
prisoner. Such an agreement is no more binding than an 
extorted, unjust oath. And do not our laws release you 
from such oaths? Go, tell that to children who believe in 
Riibezahl. There is something behind all this. To become 
an enemy of the Empire—a disturber of the public happiness 
and tranquility, an enemy of the Emperor, the associate of a 
robber! Thou, Weislingen, with thy gentle soul ! 

WEISLINGEN : Did you but know him. 

ADELAIDE: I would deal justly with Goetz. He has a lofty, 
indomitable spirit. Go, and persuade thyself thou art his 
companion. Go! and receive his commands: Thou art 
courteous, gentle 

WEISLINGEN: And he, too. 

ADELAIDE : But thou art yielding and he stubborn.- Imperceptibly 
will he draw thee on. Thou wilt become the slave of a 
baron ; thou that mightest command princes! Yet it is 
cruel to make you discontented with your future position. 

WEISLINGEN : Did you but know what kindness he showed me. 

ADELAIDE: Kindness! Do you make such a merit of that? It 
was his duty. And what would you have lost had he acted 
otherwise ? I would rather he had done so. Anoverbearing 
man like—— 

WEISLINGEN: You speak of your enemy ? 

ADELAIDE: I speak for your freedom; yet I know not why 
I should take so much interest in it. Farewell ! 

WEISLINGEN : Permit me, but a moment. 


(Takes her hand. A pause.) 


ADELAIDE: Have you aught to say ? 

WEISLINGEN : I must hence. 

ADELAIDE: Then go. 

WEISLINGEN ; Gracious lady, I cannot. 

ADELAIDE: You must. 

WEISLINGEN : And this is your parting look ? 

ADELAIDE : Go, I am unwell, very inopportunely. 

WEISLINGEN : Look not on me thus! 

ADELAIDE: Wilt thou be our enemy, and yet have us smile upon 
thee? Go! 

WEISLINGEN : Adelaide ! 

ADELAIDE : I hate thee! 





(Enter Francis.) 


FRANCIS: Noble sir, the Bishop enquires for you. 
ADELAIDE: Go! Go! 

Francis: He begs you to come instantly. 

ADELAIDE: Go! Go! 

WEISLINGEN : I do not say adieu. I shall see you again. 


(Exeunt Weislingen and Francis.) 
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ADELAIDE: Thou wilt see me again? We must provide against 
that. (To her maid.) Margaret, when he comes, refuse him 
admittance. Say I’m ill, have a headache, am asleep, 
anything. If that does not detain him, nothing will. 

And thus the poor, invertebrate court dangler is caught by the 
strong, subtle, beautiful woman who despises, marries, and murders 
him so soon as he stands in the path of her passions and ambition. 
Francis, Weislingen’s squire, becomes her lover and, at her command, 
poisons his master. : 

Goetz refuses to believe in the treachery of Weislingen until he is 
forced to do so. 

The description of Weislingen’s death, from the slow poison given 
by his wife to Francis, is very powerful. 

WEISLINGEN: I am so ill, so weak—all my bones are hollow— 
this wretched fever has consumed their very marrow. No 
rest, no sleep, by day or night! And when I slumber, such 
fearful dreams! Last night, methought I met Goetz in the 
forest. He drew his sword and defied me to combat. I 
grasped mine, but my hand failed me. He darted on me a 
look of contempt and passed on. He isa prisoner, yet I 
tremble to think of him. Miserable man! Thine own 
voice has condemned him, yet thou tremblest like a male- 
factor at his very shadow. And shall he die? Goetz! 
Goetz! we mortals are not our own masters. Fiends have 
empire over us and shape our actions after their own hellish 
will to goad us to perdition. (Sits.) Weak! weak! Why 
are my nails so blue? A cold, clammy, wasting sweat 
drenches every limb. Everything swims before my eyes. 
Could I but sleep! Alas! 

Such is the death of the poor, vain Weislingen. Now we will 
turn to that of the simple and true-hearted Goetz. The world had 
been too much for him; bitter enemies and, worse, lukewarm friends 
had at last conquered the grand old lion. 

The last scene is in the prison garden. Goetz is surrounded by 
his noble wife, his sister, and the faithful soldier, Lerse. 

GorEtz: Almighty God! How lovely it is beneath Thy heaven ! 
How free! The trees put forth their buds and all the world 
awakes to hope. Farewell, my children; my roots are cut 
away, my strength totters to the grave. 

ELIZABETH : Shall I not send Lerse to the convent for thy son, 
that thou mayst once more see him and bless him? 

GoETz : Let him be; he needs not my blessing, he is holier than 
I. Upon our wedding day, Elizabeth, could I have thought 
I should die thus! My old father blessed us, and prayed for a 
succession of noble and gallant sons. God, thou hast not heard 
him. I am the last. Lerse, thy countenance cheers me in the 
hour of death more than in our most daring fights—thén my 
spirit encouraged thine ; now, thinesupports mine. Oh, that 
I could but once more see George and sun myself in 
his look! You turn away and weep! He is dead? George 
is dead? Then die, Goetz! Thou hast outlived thyself, 
outlived the noblest of thy servants. How died he? Alas! 
They took him among the incendiaries, and he has 
been executed ? 
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ELIZABETH : No! He was slain at Miltenberg, while fighting 
like a lion for his freedom ! 

Goetz : God be praised! He was the kindest youth under the 
sun, and one of the bravest. Now, releasemy soul. My poor 
wife! I leave thee ina wicked world. Loerse, forsake her 
not! Lock your hearts more carefully than your doors. The 
age of fraud is at hand; treachery will reign unchecked. The 
worthless will gain the ascendancy by cunning, and the noble 
will fall into their net. Maria, may God restore thy husband 
to thee! May he not fall the deeper by having risen so high. 
Silbitz is dead, and the good Emperor, and my George. Give 
me a draught of water! Heavenly air! Freedom! Freedom ! 
(He dies.) 

ELIZABETH : Freedom is above !—above with thee! The world 
is a prison house. 

Maria: Noble man! Woe to theage that rejected thee ! 

LersE : And woe to the future that shall misjudge thee ! 


Thus ends the noble play in which Goethe, with a giant’s hand, 
lifts us out of the petty details and peddling interests of modern life 
and its microscopic literature. What one notices in this play is the 
calm mastery, the mature, ripe philosophy which pervades it. 
Compare this almost classical dignity to the wild exuberance of 
Schiller’s Robbers ; and especially contrast the creation of Adelaide with 
the frothy, stilted, sentimental love speeches of the heroine of the same 
play. 
We will now return to the incidents of Goethe’s life. A few words 
on Werther, a work in which he got rid of his morbid feelings. The 
mission of genius is not tobe carried away by what carries others away. 
I should not like to say that an author, like an actor, should have no 
feeling ; but, like the actor, he should have sufficient control over that 
feeling to enable him to give it artistic form and harmony. On the 
leading motive of Werther, Goethe says :—‘‘ Amongst a handsome 
collection of arms, I possessed a costly, sharp-pointed dagger. This I 
placed every night by my bedside; and, before putting out my candle, 
I tried whether I could succeed in sinking the sharp point, a couple of 
inches in my breast. As this, however, never came to pass, I ended 
by laughing at myself, cast all morbid projects to the winds, and made 
up my mind to live. But to do so cheerfully, it was necessary for me 
to work out a poetical problem where all that I had felt, thought, and 
fancied on this momentous topic could be expressed.” 

About this time he heard of the suicide of a student, named Jerusa- 
lem; this crystallized the wandering thoughts; and, in four weeks, 
working with heart, soul, and brain as usual with him, hence the beautiful, 
liquid flow of his style, Werther appeared. “I felt,” he wrote, “as 
after a general confession, once more buoyant and free, and entitled 
to a new life. The old remedy had this time succeeded to admiration. 
But, whilst I felt lightened and my brain cleared by having turned 
reality into poetry, my friends were perplexed by it, believing that 
people would be driven to turn poetry into reality, play out the 
romance, and haply shoot themselves in right earnest. What here, 
at the beginning, was said amongst the few, occurred afterwards to 
the great public; and this little book, which had done me so much 


good, was decried as highly mischievious!” 
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Goethe’s next works were “ Clavigo” and “ Stella.” On these 
I will not dwell, but pass on to his love adventures with Lili. This 
young lady, belonging to higher rank in society, was not so completely 
dazzled and overpowered by Goethe’s personal and _ intellectual 
attractions as some of the humbler recipients of his handkerchief. 
Lili was only sixteen ; although a widow, she was a frank coquette, 
and warned Goethe that she was accustomed to make captives and 
amuse herself by their uncouth demeanour in chains. She was the 
daughter of a rich banker at Frankfort, and was the means of 
introducing Goethe into better society than he hed been accustomed to. 
In fact, he felt, he confesses, like a fish out of water in it. She was 
the first woman, he admits, of that greater and brilliant society to 
whom he had been in the position of accepted lover, and his feelings 
on seeing her exquisitely dressed in the midst of rival pretenders 
are expressed in these terms :—‘‘ That bosom, hidden under lace and 
jewellery, was it not the same that had opened its inmost core to 
me, and into which I looked as clearly as into my own.” 

In reference to this attachment, Goethe told Eckermann, in 1830, 
that she was the first whom he had really loved; that his other 
inclinations had been comparatively slight. ‘‘ My liking for her had 
something so delicate, and something so peculiar, that even now it has 
influenced my style in the exposition of. that painfully happy epoch. 
When you come to read the fourth volume of my Autobiography, 
you will find that this love is something quite different from a love 
in romance.” The following passage is from the Autobiography :— 
“My relation to her was Ros person to person—to a beautiful, 
amiable, and accomplished daughter. It resembled my earlier attach- 
ments, but was of a still higher kind. On external circumstances, 
however, or the mingling of a social state, I had never thought. An 
unconquerable longing had gained the mastery; I could not exist 
without her, nor she without me; but in the company and under the 
influence of particular members of her circle, what days and hours 
of disappointment occurred.” 

In reference to the songs called forth by his attachment to Lili, 
he says :—‘‘ If anyone has carefully read over these songs, or, bettér 
still, sang them with feeling, a breath of the fulness of those happy 
hours will most assuredly hover around.” 

Now, although this delicate, refined, flower-like woman was 
ready to break with all her friends who opposed her passion for 
Goethe ; was ready, in fact, to fly with him to America, our egotistical 
poet coldly writes :—‘*‘ My handsome paternal house, rat a hundred 
paces from hers, was still a more tolerable, more profitable, situation 
than the distant, uncertain neighbourhood beyond the seas; but I do 
not deny that in her vicinity all hopes, all wishes, came -forth again ; 
and I was agitated by new uncertainties.” ‘ 

Goethe did not believe in ‘‘all for love and the world well lost.” 
“Comfort, fat, stupid, and respectable, scorned by devils,” was not 
scorned by Goethe. Therefore, the great man, who in love was so 
small, wrote :—‘‘ But, without taking leave, I separated myself from 
Lili ; she had so grown into my heart that I actually did not believe 
I was going away from her.” 

We must now turn to the most important event in Goethe’s life, 
his residence at Weimar. He arrived there on November gth, 1775, 
in his twenty-sixth year, and was received with great kindness. The 
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Duke soon found him indespensable. The Duchess delighted in his 
conversation. At that time his appearance was noble and impressive. 
Mr. Lewes speaks of him as electrifying people by his grand style and 
manner. As already mentioned, if he entered a public room, people, 
strangers to him, ceased talking in order to look at him. Wieland, 
who had a grudge against him, was overcome by the personal fascina- 
tion of the man and became loud in his praise. He wrote thus to 
Fritz Jacobi about him :— 

‘Since the morning my soul is as full of Goethe as a dew drop 
of the morning sun. Think of that, and everything it implies. I am 
too full to be able to write. The god-like man will, I 
think, remain longer with us than he himself thought at first ; and if 
it is possible that anything choice should come out of Weimar, it will 
be effected by his presence.” 

The Duke of Weimar was young and fond of pleasure. Goethe 
was young and fond of pleasure, too, and led the way in all kinds of 
amusements. But, while pleasing the Duke, he did not fail to please 
the Duchess and the Duchess mother. 

“‘ Goethe,” wrote Wieland to Merck, so early as pty 26th, 
1776, “‘ will never go free from here. His Serene Highness can no 
more swim or wade without him.” 

In 1776, the Duke gave him a garden house for a temporary 
residence, and an appointment of privy-legation councillor with a salary 
twelve hundred thalers. 

“‘ People of insight,” writes the Duke, “ congratulate me on the 
possession of this man. His head, his genius, are well known. To 
use a man of genins in a post other than that in which he can employ 
his extraordinary gifts, would be to misuse him.” 

We had a man of extraordinary gifts, born 1759, Robert Burns, 
and set him to gauge beer. Considering what a very dull, stupid 
people we are, it was, perhaps, a little wasteful. But then we had not 
an enlightened Duke of Weimar on the throne, with a knowledge of 
the fact that it is a pity to use a razor for the purpose of chopping 
wood : it spoils the razor and makes a bad chopper. 

Goethe, under the wise Dukeof Weimar, rose from post to post until, 
in June, 1782, he became, provisionally, the President of the Chamber. 
In September, 1779, he accompanied the Duke to Switzerland. 

The Theatre at Weimar was burnt down in 1774, and, in 1784, 
the regular company was replaced by an amateur one, including the 
Duke and Duchess, and other members of the Court. Amongst the 
professional performers was Corona Shréter, a handsome woman, to 
whom Goethe paid much attention. The morals of the Weimar circle 
were not very straight-laced. Schiller wrote to K6rner that all the 
ladies were coquettes. The failure of two of Goethe’s small pieces 
disgusted him with the life he was leading. He was also sick of being 
“Grand Master to the Apes.” Then there grew up within him a 
longing for the bright sky of beautiful Italy: ‘‘ Knows’t thou the land?” 

Goethe left Weimar in July, 1786, as if for a short time. He wrote 
to the Duke: ‘I go alone, under a different name, and hope the best 
from the apparently singular undertaking. All I ask is, that you will 
make no remark on my absence. All connected with me in any way 
expect me from week to week; and it is well that this state of thin 
should continue, and that I, whilst away, should be constantly 


expected.” 
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This is how he occupied his time: ‘‘ He spent fourteen days with 
Haikert at Tivoli; employed the hot weeks in completing Egmont ; 
lived some time at Frascati; and returned to Rome to draw, to learn 
perspective, to instruct himself in architecture, to practice composition 
in landscape, and to model the human form limb by limb.” 

Goethe’s grand play, Iphigenia, had been produced at Weimar in 
prose, Goethe himself playing Orestes, and the Prince Constantine, 
Pylades. 

j During his Italian journey, he re-wrote the play in verse. The 
play in its metrical form was a comparative failure. ‘‘ I am aware,” 
he wrote, from Caserta, on March 16th, 1787, “ that my Iphigenia has 
fared strangely. People were so accustomed to its first form ; they 
were familiar with the expressions, which they had made their own 
from frequent hearing and reading; now all sounds differently, and I 
see clearly that, at bottom, no one thanks me for the endless pains I 
have taken.” 

Mdme. de Staél describes the piece as ‘‘ The masterpiece of classic 
poetry with the Germans; it recalls the impression one receives in 
contemplating Greek statuary.” 

A. W. Schlegel, with subtle discrimination, says :—‘‘ This play is, 
in truth, more nearly related to the Greek spirit than, perhaps, any 
other poetical work of the moderns; but it is not so much an antique 
tragedy as the reflection of it.” 

This noble play, the sublimest and purest of Goethe’s works, 
appeals to the loftiest feelings of humanity. It inculcates the most 
beautiful Christian morality, and, after the highly-spiced works of the 
“Storm and Stress” school, appeared tame. It was like a statue by 
Woolner or Gibson compared with a panoramic picture by Doré. This 
coolness of the public did not discourage Goethe. He felt that his 
mission was to educate the public, not to be educated by it. In 
reference to the failure of Iphegenia, he wrote, March 16th, 1787 :— 
“ This, however, shall not deter me from undertaking a similar 
operation with Tasso. I would rather throw it into the fire. But I 
will hold to my resolution; and, since it is what it is, and no other, 
we will make a strange work of it.” 

Goethe knew that, if he did not believe in himself, the public 
would not believe in him. He finished Tasso in the summer of 1789. 
It was published early in 1790. In this beautiful and truly poetical 
work Goethe paints with consummate mastery the unbalanced poetical 
character: rushing from the extreme of timidity to the maddest 
temerity. ,Then Goethe contrasts the hysterical poet with the calm, 
logical, level-headed man of the world and courtier, Antonio. The 
ladies, the sentimental Princess, and the subtle, fascinating Leonora, 
who is in love with Tasso, are drawn. from the life. ‘ 

_ Tasso’s reply to the Duke, who warns him to rest his over-worked 
mind, is very fine:— 


Life were life no more 
Were I to cease to poetise, to feel. 
The silkworm then should be forbid to spin, 
When he already spins himself near death. 


The speech of Tasso, after his mad outbreak, is full of pathetic 
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power. He appeals for help to the man who he thought his greatest 
enemy, because he was not as mad as himself. 


Oh, noble friend, thou standest firm and calm, 
While I am like the tempest-driven wave. 

But be not boastful of thy strength. Reflect! 
Nature, whose mighty power hath fix’d the rock, 
Gives to the wave its instability. 

She sends her storm ; the passive wave is driven, 
And rolls, and swells, and Bills in billowy foam. 
Yet in this very wave the glorious sun 

Mirrors his splendour, and the quiet stars 

Upon its heaving bosom gently rest. 

Dimmed is the splendour, vanish’d is the calm ! 
In danger’s hour I know myself no longer, 

Nor am I now ashamed of my confession. 

The helm is broken, and on every side 

The reeling vessel splits. The riven planks, 
Bursting asunder, yawn beneath my feet ! 

Thus with my outstretched arms I cling to thee ! 
So doth the shipwreck’d mariner at last 

Cling to the rock whereon his vessel struck. 


JosEPH FORSTER. 


(To be continued.) 


Friendship 


Two friends they were, in creed a world apart, 
But like in love; each for the other grieved, 

For each denied what most his friend believed : 
Yet ne’er could bitterness invade their heart, 

Nor niggard spite ; but sometime tears would start 
And they would mourn as tho’ they were bereaved, 
Since one in all they were not. Each received 
And in his bosom bore a hidden smart. 

True to their creeds, but to their love more true, 
They bridged the starless sea that lay between 
With lovely sorrow and forbearance sweet 

And wealth of tender thoughts. More fond were few, 
Few more forgiving; yet ’twas cruel teen 

To meet in much and not in all things meet. 


Percy OSBORN. 
























The Trail of the Bookworm 


THE republication in complete form of the essays which make up this volume* 
is most opportune. They are a highly valuable contribution to the elucidation 
of the topic which is so greatly agitating the minds of all Englishmen at the 
present time. Ina very suggestive introduction, Dr. Fairbairn has explained 
the impulses and interests which led him to enter upon this course of enquiry. 
He was struck, as so many others have been, by the remarkable contrasts and 
inconsistencies in the lives and characters of some of the great leaders of what 
he calls the Catholic Revival, and he was thus led to examine into the causes 
which lay at the root of what was so perplexing and unsatisfactory. He found 
men animated “ by what appeared their spirit of devotion, their sincerity, their 
simplicity of purpose and honesty of belief,” on closer view, ‘‘victims of 
sectarian spites, ill-informed, prejudiced, and violent, darkened by qualities 
which neither literary genius nor spiritual passion, nor religious emotions and 
aims could dispossess of their intrinsic meanness.” And he saw a clergy most 
zealous for an Apostolic episcopate, deferring least to the episcopal voice. 

At the very commencement, Dr. Fairbairn goes back to first principles, 
not the first principles of the fourth, or the seventh, or the sixteenth centuries, 
but those of the New Testament itself, and he exhibits the strong antithesis 
between ecclesiastical and sacerdotal religion, and the religion of Christ. He 
lays down as an axiom that churches exist for religion, and not religion 
for the churches; and propounds the enquiry, “How can religion be 
made most active and authoritative among a people?” To answer this, he 
seeks for a true ideal of religiou, and defines it as “the relation realized by the 
man who knows the love of God, loves God, and feels bound to express his love 
in the fittest and surest ways”; or, ‘a relation of harmonious activity with 
the will of God” ; and proceeds to show how this ideal was embodied in 
Christ. Christ’s idea of religion was the precise opposite of that of the Scribes 
and priests, the legalists and ecclesiastics of his day, who are the direct 
spiritual ancestors of those of our own. Christ’s religion was absolutely 
unecclesiastical, unsacerdotal. ‘He instituted no sacerdotal office or rite, 
appointed no man to any sacerdotal duty, sent his disciples forth to be teachers 
or preachers, made no man of them a priest, created no order of priesthood 
to which any man could belong.” He set up an altogether different ideal, as 
to which Dr. Fairbairn pungently remarks that “the tardiest in reaching it are 
those organized polities and institutions which boast themselves sole possessors 
of Christ’s truth and life.” 

The question is then asked, “ Has the Church made the people among 
whom it has lived fulfil, individually and collectively, Christ’s ideal, or 
approximate to the fulfilment of it?” Probably that is the very last thing 
that would have occurred to the minds of most of the ecclesiastical rulers of 
the last fifteen hundred years, and the answer is sadly obvious. The tragic 
and pitiable failure of ecclesiastical organizations to elevate the people among 
whom they exist is due to their own distance from the religious ideal of Christ ; 
and it is only in a return to that ideal that there can be any hope for them of 
success. 

This leads to the further enquiry whether “any one of the many bodies 
claiming the name of Church (has) proved itself to be supremely efficient in 
the exposition and vindication of the faith.” “The burden and responsibilities 
of the conflict with unbelief lie on all the Churches.” Difficulties and doubts 


* Catholicism: Roman and Anglican. By A. W. Farrpatxn, D.D,, LL.D. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. 78. 6d. 
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will arise in the minds of all thinking men, and “ they are utterly misunderstood 
when traced to an evil heart of unbelief, or to some taint or sin of will, or to 
any other source than honesty and integrity of intellect.” Has “Catholic 
thought in England,” Roman or Anglican, “given such an_interpreta- 
tion and defence of religion as to make it more true and intelligible and real to 
critical and perplexed and doubting minds?” Although Dr. Fairbairn speaks 
very respectfully of the Catholic revival, the response is not favourable. He sees 
that ‘‘it is Catholic countries that show the most radical revolt of the intellect 
from religion, and a revolt, not at one point, but at all.” And in England the 
trend of liberal thought and enquiry was met by Newman and his friends in the 
precisely wrong way. ‘In the past, Catholic authority had bent like the rush 
in the river before the stream, and tendency of thought.” “Newman went to 
Rome . . ._ but the Liberalism he hated went its way, all the mightier and 
more victorious for the kind of barrier he had tried to build against it. He 
succeeded wonderfully in making Roman Catholics of Anglicans, but he failed 
in the apologetic that saves the infidel, and baptizes the spirit of a rational and 
revolutionary age with the faith of Christ.” In those words we have the complete 
and irrefutable answer. 

In the following section, the author lays down that the Catholic revival was 
a re-action “ against the new agencies of progress and change,” in which reason 
was confronted by absolute authority ; and, taking Newman as the representative 
of the movement in England, he deals with the Cardinal’s famous statement in 
the Apologia that he “came to the conclusion that there was no medium, in 
true philosophy, between Atheism and Catholicity.” This startling proposition 
Dr. Fairbairn vigorously combats, concluding a powerful examination with the 
trenchant words: “ He who places the rational nature of man on the side of 
Atheism that he may the better defend a Church, saves the Church at the 
expense of religion and God.” 

In Sect. 1V., Dr. Fairbairn forcibly shows that, on the Catholic hypothesis, 
the Roman is the only possible church. The Catholic hypothesis is based 
upon ideas of God and, consequently, of religion, which require an authoritative, 
infallible, and mediatorial church, and these conditions the Roman pre- 
eminently, and indeed only, fulfils. | But the premisses involved he entirely 
disputes, and the conclusions accordingly fall to the ground. He shews that 
Catholicism is the precise opposite of the aboriginal religion, the Christianity of 
Christ and his apostles ; that the priesthood is essential to it, but that it was 
unknown to the New Testament and in the first two centuries. | He then deals. 
with the question of the evolution of the Catholic Church, and how, under these 
circumstances, such conceptions could have grown up; and points out 
that the idea of the priesthood was derived from the ancient religions, Jewish, 
and pagan, the clergy of the later becoming gradually assimilated to the priests 
of the former dispensations ; and that the Monarchical or Papal was the out- 
come of the Imperial rule. “The clergy became the Church; the Church, the 
Religion ; and the Religion, a transformed Roman empire—with the Pope for 
emperor, bishops for procurators, and the priesthood for the magistrates and 
legionaries.” The ideas that inspired the new organization were Platonic: ‘The 
Catholic Church is the Platonic kingdom of philosophers transformed into a 
kingdom of priests.” With regard to the working out in history of the Catholic 
ideal, Dr. Fairbairn is on too strong ground to need to bring any railing 
accusation, or to endeavour to represent such products as the Borgias as true 
representative types. He grants that the Catholic Church has its function, But 
that function is not the presentation or perpetuation of the religion of Christ and 
his apostles. In history, he sees that it is the Protestant nations, those that 
have repudiated the Papacy, that have prospered and benefited humanity, while 
the Catholic nations are all decadent. “The conquests and colonizations 
effected by Catholic States have been chapters of disaster and failure. The 
progressive peoples have been the non-Catholic.” And the conclusion thus led 
up to is irresistible: “‘ Not in and thrdugh it” (i.e. the Papacy) “‘is religion to 
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be realised in an age of thought, in a world of freedom, progress, order, and 
activity. For it were a strange and satirical theodicy that should exhibit God as 
working poverty and revolution in the nations that had accepted, or been forced 
to accept, the authority of his own infallible Church ; while sending fulness of 
life and grace and freedom into those that had deserted and disowned it.” The 
claims of the Roman Church to be the sole repository of the religion of Christ 
not only are seen to be untenable immediately the teachings of that Church are 
compared with the teachings of Christ, but, tested by the records of history, the 
result is found to be a reductio ad absurdum. And if this is so in the case of 
Rome, it is so, a fortiori, in the case of Anglican Catholicism, which is without 
the authority of the other, and can only put forward similar arguments, but in 
an immeasurably weakened and attenuated degree. 

All this, on its original appearance, called forth a rejoinder from Cardinal 
Newman, to which Dr. Fairbairn very effectively replies in a further chapter of 
great subtlety and power, but which the “general reader” will probably feel 
disposed to skip. He then proceeds to deal with Cardinal Manning’s share in, 
and relations to, the Catholic revival, as exhibited in Mr. Purcell’s biography. 
From the disclosures made in that extraordinary work, the Catholic revivalists 
will not recover for many a year. Although Dr. Fairbairn labours to find 
charitable explanations for some of Manning’s proceedings, which certainly 
stand sadly in need of explanation, there is no evading the fact that the 
Archbishop is exhibited as ambitious, unscrupulous, and insincere, “ speaking 
with a double voice,” distrusted even by his own intimates. It is very remark- 
able how constantly a connection may be traced between the reception of 
“Catholic” ideas, and a lowered and impaired standard of truthfulness. 
Newman turned to Rome as a refuge from, and a corrective to, the spirit of 
revolution on the Continent and liberalism in England ; and this refuge and 
this corrective he sought in an infalliable authority, which he regarded as the 
only alternative from scepticism: Manning, from a belief in “the unity and 
infallibility of the Church, and the conviction that these could be found in the 
Roman, but not in the Anglican communion.” Such belief could lead to no 
other conclusion, and it would be well if those who hold a similar faith to-day, 
would have the honesty to act in asimilar fashion. Manning did not find the 
Roman Church quite all he had imagined, but it afforded ample scope for his 
diplomatic talents. Dr. Fairbairn sums up the correspondence with Monseigneur 
Talbot, at the Vatican, as “a tale of sordid backstairs intrigues, full of hinted 
hates and unjustified suspicions, and the stratagems and policies devised and 
followed by those who would use the authorities at the centre as instruments for 
effecting their own will at the circumference.” Into the squalid and painful 
story of Manning’s relations with his brother Cardinal at Birmingham, we have 
not space to enter. They largely concerned Newman’s scheme for a Romanist 
College at Oxford, and much light is incidentally thrown on the present demand 
in Ireland. Manning’s reasons for opposing this suggestion were inspired by 
precisely the same sentiments that are operative to-day. ‘‘ They are reasons of 
alarm, of fear of both light and freedom.” ‘They imply the most amazing 
distrust of Catholicism, of its ability to hold its own in the face of a University 
which it does not itself control.” Manning’s policy at the Vatican Council was 
similarly inspired. “His alarmist pleas as to the. need of arresting revolution 
by the decree of Infallibility are, alike in principle and in policy, exactly on the 
level of his arguments against going to Oxford.” The lessons which Dr. 
Fairbairn deduces from the Catholic Revival and the Oxford Movement are 
summarised in a passage of great acuteness which concludes one of the most 
interesting and instructive sections of the book. 

The next chapter is suggested by the perusal of Lux Mundi, and deals with 
the Anglican, or Anglo-Catholic position, as distinguished from the Roman. 
The origin of the movement is said to have been threefold,—“ Liberalism; the 
inadequacy of the old Church parties to the new situation ; and the spirit of 
Romanticism in religion” ; and the influence of the three leaders, Newman, 
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Keble, and Pusey, is discussed. Of this revival Dr. Fairbairn says :—‘ There 
is no more splendid example anywhere of how completely a _professedly 
historical movement can be independent of historical truth.” The Anglican 
“branch theory ” is an altogether untenable one. The choice is between the 
Roman dogma of one sole Church having exclusive possession of Divine 
Authority, and the Protestant comprehension and Catholicity ; the assump- 
tion that there are three “‘ branches”—the Roman, the Eastern, and the 
Anglican, and no more—is devoid alike of reason and foundation. Whatever 
in defence of his position the Anglican can say to Rome, as Lord Halifax said 
recently, the Protestant can adopt and retort upon him, as Mr. Hughes so 
promptly and effectively did. He may choose whichever horn of the dilemma 
he prefers on which to be impaled, but whatever his choice, the result is equally 
disastrous. This argument might, perhaps, have been somewhat more fully 
developed. As in the former case, Dr. Fairbairn brings the Anglican claim to 
the double test of conformity with New Testament teaching, and of practical 
result. Ue finds that, in the latter aspect, it has not been justified, and 
concludes a powerful passage, too long to quote, by saying that in the New 
Testament, “there is no place for the priest or his office The rise of 
the sacerdotal orders . . . marks a long descent from the Apostolic age, 
but it is certainly no thing of Apestolic descent.” ‘The most inveterate 
schismatic is the person or the party that draws round himself or itself a circle, 
and says, ‘ within this is the sphere of God’s covenated mercies ; all without is 
the region of the uncovenated. We are the Catholic Church ; all beyond is the 
province of the Sectaries and the Sects.’ There is nothing in all history so 
intensely schismatic as this pseudo-Catholicism ; it is the vanity of the Sectary 
in its worst possible form.” 

The discussion of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief,” very 
sympathetic and appreciative, is technical and of somewhat less general and 
popular interest ; but the claims of authority as opposed to reason naturally 
come under consideration ; and the statement that “only the thought which 
trusts the reason can truly vindicate faith in the God who gave it,” has obvious 
reference to Newman’s position, to which allusion has been already made. In 
a former chapter, Dr. Fairbairn has noticed the failure of the Catholic theory 
to lay hold of some of the greatest names in contemporary literature— 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Arnold,- Stanley, Clough, who might have 
been thought peculiarly accessible to its influence; and he now proceeds to 
indicate the same fact in connection with the greatest theologians, Lightfoot, 
Westcott, Hort, Hatch, and others, ali of whom rejected, and revolted from, the 
sacerdotal theory. The volume concludes with a delightful chapter on Jowett, 
and the Oxford of the last and present centuries, the connection of which with 
the general topic of the book is net greatly apparent, but which we should be 
very sorry to have missed. 

It is entirely impossible, within the limits at our disposal, to do any 
adequate justice to these brilliant and scholarly essays. With much that they 
contain, most people will be tolerably familiar, but their claim to attention does 
not rest upon the attribute of novelty. They present, in vivid and incisive, but 
always moderate and calm, language, facts and criticisms which have a most 
important bearing on the great controversy of the day. The Catholic and 
sacerdotal scheme of religion is brought to the tests of Scripture, history, 
reason, and experience ; and being so tried, is found wanting. The causes are 
traced of its origin, growth, and latest developments, and its failure to secure 
acceptance by many of the greatest intellects in the modern worlds both of 
literature and theology is demonstrated. The book will not provide pleasant 
reading for Catholic theologians, Roman or Anglican, but it is an armoury of 
Protestant defence ; and those who object to its conclusions will find them far 
easier to quarrel with than to refute. 


+ 
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THERE are any number of good atlases published now-a-days, but perhaps two 
of the best are Zhe Citizen's Atlas* and The World-Wide Atlast. Any- 
thing bearing the imprint of George Newnes is sure to be well done, and the 
atlas before us is no exception to therule. It contains one hundred and twenty 
pages of maps and plans, with a descriptive gazetteer and geographical statistics, 
and is edited by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew. The sectional maps of the British 
Isles are particularly complete, and the descriptive gazetteer of the world runs 
to one hundred and thirty-four large, closely printed, three column pages. The 
maps are beautifully printed and coloured, a delight to the eye, a valuable 
acquisition to the library, and a credit to the enterprising publishing house of 
Newnes. Zhe World-Wide Atlas, of which the 1899 edition is before us, is too 
well known and appreciated to need many words of commendation. It deals 
with political and physical geography and contains one hundred and twenty-eight 
plates, and a very complete index with an introduction by Dr. J. Scott Keltie, 
It is a marvel of conciseness, and the price, seven shillings and sixpence, is 
wonderfully cheap for a work of this kind. Anyone in want of a reliable work 
of reference at a moderate price could not do better than purchase Messrs. W. 
& A. K. Johnston’s atlas, which makes a most handsome volume, and what is 
of more importance is accurate and exhaustive. 


¥ * * 


One of the most interesting books we have seen for a long time is 
Historical Geography of the Clans of Scotland t. This is not a new book but 
it is the first time the work has come under our notice, and the -new edition 
which Messrs. Johnston have just issued is practically a new work. There is a 
large and excellent map of the Clans of Scotland, showing the possessions of 
the Highland proprietors according to the Acts of Parliament of 1587 and 1594. 
The volume is a handsome quarto beautifully printed and tastefully bound, with 
many excellent full page illustrations. There is much valuable and out-of-the- 


way information regarding the Scottish Clans, their badges and war cries, 
together with a carefully prepared history of the Highland Campaigns. 


* * * 


There is just now a tremendous boom in sensational religious literature, 
and more than one publishing house is taking advantage of the craze. The 
books that are causing this boom §, though they do not reach the dignity of 
literature, are nevertheless interesting and profitable Sunday-school stories, and 
with all due respect to the business instinct and religious zeal of the publishers, 
we submit that it would have been wiser, and ultimately would have contributed 
more to the advancement of true Christianity had they been allowed to quietly 
adorn their legitimate sphere. The attempt to force their Utopian doctrine on 
the business life of to-day cannot but result in satiating the religious appetite. 
No mania is more demoralising than religious mania, and we earnestly and 
sincerely deplore this latest attempt to create religious fervour which cannot 
but be transient, and will thus leave the victim more hardened to religious 
influences than ever. We are not writing from an anti-religious or non-religious 
standpoint, as we go to Church ourselves sometimes, and would gladly welcome 


* The Citizen's Atlas of the World. By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. London 
George Newnes, 16s. 

+ The World-Wide Atlas of Modern Geography. With an Introduction by J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D., Edinburgh. W. & A. K. Johnston, 7s. 6d. 

t Historical Geography of the Clans of Scotland. By T. B. Johnston, F.R.G.S., and 


Colonel James A. Robertson. Third Edition edited with a Narrative of the Highland 
Campaigns. ty William Kirk Dickson. Edinburgh: W. & A, K. Johnston. 


§ In His steps. What would Fesus do? By Charles M. Sheldon. London: George 


Newnes. 6d. 
Robert Hardy’s Seven Days, and Richard Bruce, By CharlesM. Sheldon. London: 


Sunday School Union. 1s. each. 
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any reasonable effort to purify the moral tone of the community, but after an 
experience of such matters that cannot be called contemptible we think that 
the attempt to make people religious by “excitement” and “missions” is 
mistaken policy. The books now under review will, in our opinion, be 
eagerly read by Sunday-school children, and will exert great influence for good 
on the rising generation. They are bright and interesting and the circumstances 
of their production stamp the author, who is an American clergyman, as a 
remarkably able man. The best of the three, and the least sensational, is 
Richard Bruce, which we read through without any difficulty. It is a sensible 
and reasonable idea well carried out. Jn His Steps and Robert Hardy’s Seven 
Days are not so good, both being highly improbable at the beginning and 
breaking down lamentably at the end. At the same time if the books are used 
as the author no doubt intended they should be, they will tend to make the 
thoughtful still more thoughtful and will give the careless food for reflection. 


* * * 


The thorny subject of Copyright in Books* is expounded by Mr. Birrell in 
a volume of Seven lectures, just issued by Messrs. Cassell. The lectures form 
part of a series delivered by Mr. Birrell at University College, London, in his 
capacity of Quain Professor of Law. In the introductory lecture the many 
controversies that have taken place on this vexed question and the usages in 
different countries are rapidly examined. We think everyone will say “‘ Amen” 
to Mr. Birrell when he says “The great thing to be done is to labour fer 
uniformity of copyright law in all parts of the world. Some general consensus 
as to duration would be eminently desirable. At present, we have every variety. 
In Mexico, Guatemala, and Venezuela, three not very literary states, it is 
perpetual. In most countries it is for the lifetime of an author plus a term of 
years. Thus, in Spain the term is life and eighty years. In France it is life 
and fifty years. In Germany it is life and thirty years. Whilst in Peru it 
is life and twenty years. In Brazil it is life and ten years. In Chili it is 
life and five years. In Italy a more complicated rule prevails. Copyright 
always lasts for the author’s life, and if the author does not live for forty 
years after publication, the copyright continues until a term of forty years 
has expired. At the expiration either of the author's life or of this term of 
forty years, whichever proves to be the longer, another term of forty years 
begins, during which anybody can publish the books on terms of payment 
of a royalty to the owner of the copyright. Here at home the term is for 
life plus seven years, or a term of forty-two years from the date of first 
publication, whichever may prove the longer. In America the term is for 
twenty-eight years, and then for a further term of fourteen years, if the author 
or any widow or child is living at the expiration of the twenty-eight years. It 
will be generally agreed that the simplest arrangement is for life and a term of 
years after death, and probably fifty years would not be thought too long.” 


-_ * 





* 


The New Century Press, Limited, have in the press, and will publish during 
April in time for Shakespeare’s birthday, a volume entitled Zhe Mystery 
of Shakespeare's Sonnets by Mr. Cuming Walters of Birmingham. The same 
publishers have also in preparation a volume dealing with the Reminiscences of a 
Professional Politician, a few chapters of which have already appeared in this 
Review. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s Pickwickian Studies will also be issued shortly 
by the same house. Readers wishing to obtain Mr. E. T. Collis’ Murder By 
Warrant may now do so at three shillings and sixpence per copy. The book 
can also be obtained at Messrs. Smith’s and Messrs. Mudie’s libraries. 


*Seven Lectures on the Law and History of Copyright in Books.* By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 
London : Cassell & Co. 1899. : 





















